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“There is an unfortunate tendency 
inthis country to separate the great 
and small issues; to take the point 
of view that the large ones are de- 
lermined in Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Establishment and are of 
no concern to the individual citi- 
# zen. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The characteristics of 
the Federal government, the dig- 
nity or the lack of it with which we 
conduct our affairs, internally and 
Sm in the complex relations between 
PE lations, the selflessness, or its op- 
posite, of our governors through- 
out our far-flung government ma- 
thine, are but the reflection of the 
character of the people.” 
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°° AN EDITORIAL e 


NSPE Would Stand Behind a Cooke Conference f : 


N December, 1949, the AMERICAN ENGINEER published an article en- 
| titled “Social Indifference In the Professions,” by Morris L. Cooke. So 
poignant were Mr. Cooke’s remarks about the engineer’s serious lack 
of interest in things social, that the piece evoked a flood of praise seldom 
experienced by any publication. At that time we opened our pages to Mr. 
Cooke for any future thoughts on the subject he might set down on paper. 
Now such a manuscript has been prepared, and it is with a great deal of 
pride that we publish it on the pages opposite. 


As a young consulting engineer, Mr. Cooke learned about social re- 
sponsibilities the hard way. From the days when he was unceremoniously 
ejected from polling places by opponents of clean government, to his 
struggles in politics on a higher plane in recent years, he has abhorred the 
searcity of engineers in public life. It became a cause with him, this trying 
to open the profession’s eyes toward grave citizenship responsibilities, and 
one for which he fought well. And now from his vantage point of years 
in engineering and politics, he has crystallized his thinking and believes 
the one real answer lies in our youth. 


Shaw has said that youth is such a wonderful thing that it is a shame 
to waste it on children. We can go farther and say that the wisdom of ex- 
perience is such a wonderful thing that for the mature to squander it is 
wanton neglect. In the last paragraph of his article, Mr. Cooke makes a 
proposal. It is a proposition wherein the experienced will help start the 
young engineer on a happier, fuller, more useful life. It is a proposition 
wherein the educator and the industrialist will work hand in hand now 
to promote true engineering professionalism. 


Meetings to discuss engineers and their lack of professional con- 
sciousness are not new. Some have produced successful results, many 
more have failed completely. It would seem, however, that a confer- 
ence of the caliber of men Mr. Cooke has in mind could not help but lift 
the torch a little higher. It is believed that activities of this kind have been 
in the minds of the Board of Directors and constituent units of NSPE as 
they have adopted and reiterated policies promoting professional concepts. 
It is also believed that the members of NSPE will be most happy to en- 
courage Mr. Cooke in the development of such a conference, and to take an 
active part in any activities which may accomplish the objectives clearly 
delineated in his article. 
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About the Author... 


Morris L. Cooke's career as a consulting en- 
gineer and political and social leader has 
been filled with honors. In 1910 he conducted 
a study of collegiate administrative methods 
for the Carnegie Foundation, and the follow- 
ing year he became Director of Public Works 
for the city of Philadelphia. Subsequently he 
engaged in many engineering projects both 
public and private, and in 1934 he was ap- 
pointed Administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. Later he was U. S. 
Expert during the oil dispute with Mexico, 
and then head of a technical mission to 
Brazil. He is presently serving as Chairman 
of the newly formed Water Resources Policy 
Commission. Mr. Cooke is a long-time active 
member of A.S.M.E., the Taylor Society, the 
Franklin Institute, Delta Phi and Sigma Xi. He 
is an honorary member of the Masaryk Acad- 
emy, Czechoslovak Order of the White Lion. 


“It would appear that high school and college years are the best 
time for teaching these technicians something of what makes our 


society tick,’ says the author. 


l’s Time To Bridge The 
Technology-Political Chasm 


By Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S Point Four campaign and the dire 

warnings of the Neo-Malthusians all stress the fact that 

food and other essential supplies of a rapidly increas- 
ing percentage of the world’s population are inadequately 
judged by any standards. The prospect thus increases over 
vide areas for blind, impulsive, uncontrolled social change 
with all its waste in human and material values. Obviously. 
he answer is increased production to which engineering 
and science afford the masier keys. 
There are 300,000 engineers and 450,000 physical scien- 
ists now active in the U.S.A. If they could be made 
wcially informed and competent, individually and col- 
letively, and so take part in the non-technical life of the 
‘mmunity, they might become the strongest single force 
making for a more logical organization of our society. 
They might indeed lead the peoples of the world toward 
wstly improved opportunities for peace, plenty and 
‘curity. 

But with few exceptions both the engineer and the physi- 
tl scientist hold aloof from all but the technical life of 
‘tr times, and are wholly detached from its politics. What 
‘ppears to be an impending shift in their undergraduate 
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training may gradually lead these professions to a new 
role in American public life, including a conspicuous part 
in the developing problems of domestic and world recon- 
struction. 

The effectiveness of the American brand of democracy 
demands from each son and daughter of the Republic 
three things, about in this order of importance: first, indi- 
vidual character, then some intelligent sharing of responsi- 
bility in our common affairs—local, national and inter- 
national—and finally vocational competence. Engineers 
and scientists are woefully weak in the second field. Here 
and there, of course, one finds engineers like James G. 
Vail, past president of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, or S. H. Dean, a recent president of the Detroit 
Engineering Society, or George Trundle, Jr., of Cleveland 
and scientists like Arthur H. Compton and Harlow Shapley 
participating in public affairs not remotely connected with 
their professional careers. But—‘one swallow does not 
make a summer.” With engineers and with scientists it is 
status as professional men which counts. Status.as a citi- 
zen is rarely taken into consideration. Sometimes, because 
of the low esteem in which politics generally is held, in- 
terest in public affairs is actually deprecated. 
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The engineer must play a 
hand in the game of politics 
or somebody will play it for 
him. 


Tue isolationism of these professions, laying a heavy 
weight on social progress, probably impresses me the more 
because I did not have the typical uninterrupted series of 
four undergraduate years of detachment from the outside 
world. 

At the end of my freshman year at Lehigh I was sus- 
pended for a year, together with a half dozen blithe com- 
panions, for indulging in what we regarded as innocuous 
daytime hazing. Again at the middle of my junior year, 
available money having run out, I took another year off. 
Through newspaper work in Philadelphia, Denver and 
New York during these two years and one extra summer, I 
gained insights into various aspects of American life—the 
courts, fraternal and farm organizations, Wall Street. 
slums of more than one variety, labor unions, politics and 
religious denominational activities. Having been gradu- 
ated as a mechanical engineer, and while working as a 
machinist’s apprentice in Cramp’s Shipyard, I answered a 
call to act as a watcher in a Philadelphia election district 
with an unsavory reputation maintained through three 
generations. Having been thrown out of the polls uncere- 
moniously early in the morning of Election Day, my con- 
ditioning for the boisterous life of our times got a good 
start. 

Most of our future engineers and scientists leave home 
for their undergraduate work simply because their kind 
of schools are less numerous than classical schools. With 
home ties broken, the assumption is all but invariable that 
any community responsibilities beyond college walls are 
impossible. Four years of complete cessation of com- 
munity activity not only affords no opportunity for train- 
ing for a lifelong share in community building, but usually 
leaves the graduate without ability to take on an appropri- 
ate measure of citizenship responsibility. Furthermore, 
with graduation comes quasi-professional status and a re- 
luctance to assume those relatively unimportant duties as- 
sociated with any apprenticeship. The result is that engi- 
neers and scientists rarely contribute their quota to social 
undertakings except in a narrow and specialized technical 
fashion. In the absence of training they are hardly quali- 
fied to lend a helpful and understanding hand in com- 
munity counsels. 


II 


In any democratic society there are at all times many 
questions requiring broad gauge public discussion in which 
specialism of any kind has only a limited place. Such 
matters include civil liberties, the field and function of 
pressure groups, public health, child labor, international 
relations, monopoly, electoral reform, racialism, relief for 
the blind or indigent, labor relations, community organiza- 
tions, conservatism, free enterprise system, public schools, 
fiscal policy, taxation, civil service, regulation of public 
utilities, public administration, the tariff and farm policy. 


It is a crass negation of the democratic process for those K 
upon whom some of the best we have in educational tech. , 
niques has been expended not to have an acquaintance with 

and take part in the public discussion of at least some of 0 
these matters. Yet it is quite unusual for either engineers 
or scientists to take such a part except as the technical 
spokesman for some private interest. “There are of course 
fields in which the opinion of the expert must be sought, | the 


But in every democratic process we assume that certain J &8 
primary decisions must be made by persons who are not §  'P* 
specialists in the area concerned.” a 
The attitude of professional men generally—with the J °°” 
obvious exception of lawyers—toward politics and politi. | "°° 
cians seems to account largely for their abstention from |" 

community responsibility. Two children aged four and for 
six, while turning the pages of a magazine, came across the avin 
picture of a human skeleton and in answer to little aa 
brother’s question big sister replied, “If you did not have f ™°" 
valu 


a skeleton you would be a heap!” In a larger sense, poli- | 
tics is the skeleton by which all human society is supported, Af 
In despising politics and refusing to have anything to do 

with politicians, engineers and scientists as groups have bers 


necessarily become disassociated from the life of the - 
people. 
hands 


Hi owever distasteful it may be, we technicians must leam 9 heime 
to live with those political agencies through which the re J up (a: 
sults of our labors are actually brought into being for the to a r 
benefit of the people. The engineers with the scientists— 
including the social scientists—have all the tools that now 
exist. It is not more science or better engineering we need 
in the present emergency so much as the prompt and effec. 
tive application of what we have. But the will of the human ere 
race to authorize the application of present knowledge is J can to 
politics—essentially community behavior. If these techni ff learn a 
cal groups are to act greatly, they must learn to live withit 
—the bad with the good—although always striving t 
eliminate the bad. The chasm which now separates tech 
nology and politics should first be bridged to meet cif 
rent emergency conditions. Ultimately, the gap betweg 
engineering and the life of the people must be close 
Only so can engineering and science be made manifest 
tions of that Ultimate Reality to which the human spirit® 
kinsman. 

Usually the physical scientist recognizes his detachmeliy 
from community life and takes pride in it on the groulii™ 
that he is resisting diversions from his passionate quem 
for more facts about the world of matter. “What chang 
would I have for a Nobel prize,” one asked, “if I were 
spend my all too few hours on problems which are noti™ 
concern of science?” The engineer, on the other hala 
impressed by his marvelous machines and breathtakig 
structures, thinks of himself and actually refers to him 
self as a “leader” without much if any qualification fort™ 
status. q 

Buddha is reported to have said that a spoon might 
immersed in a soup for 1000 years without knowing@™ 
savour. Similarly, it might be said that engineers @™ 
scientists, trained under current curricula, might lives 
lifetime without understanding current political mean 
and drifts or sensing the American dream. A promi 
graduate of one of our. best known engineering schog™ 
having suggested to the President—himself an engineéig 
the inclusion in the curricula of a greater percentage™ 
cultural studies, received the curt reply, “We are not edt 
cating sissies.” But what are we educating when a collegt 
professor, recently a candidate for high office in one® 
our most importani engineering societies, announced int 
society’s campaign literature that he “belongs to the hor 
orary fraternities of Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Tau, Pi Tau Sit 
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ma, Eta Kappa Nu, Sigma Xi, Sigma Pi Sigma, and Phi 
Kappa Phi.” 


@w rare occasions both the engineers and the scientists, 
in spite of their lack of acquaintance with social con- 
siderations, have sought single-handed to influence action 
in important socio-political matters. For instance, after 
the close of World War II the presidents of the five big 
engineering societies with 100,000 members drafted a 
report on what should be done with Germany, quite un- 
conscious that eminence in engineering, as in any other 
non-political field, affords no guide to political compe- 
tence. Recently a bund of ten American consulting engi- 
neering firms have drafted a report on a proposed economy 
for Iran through which it is hoped that the standard of 
living may be raised. These concerns are ordinarily en- 
gaged in introducing systems of management in American 
industrial plants—cost finding, construction work, and 
valuations—and have had no experience in socio-political 
inquiries. 

After Los Alamos the physical] scientists in large num- 
bers looked out from their laboratories and made a short 
vocal sortie into the political life of the nation. But now 
having returned to their teaching and research, except for 
the part they played in retaining atomic energy in civilian 
hands, there is not much to show for their effort. Oppen- 
heimer, however, has given priceless testimony: “I woke 
up (as a result of Hitler's conduct and our own depression ) 
to a recognition that politics was a part of life. I became 


Those reflecting either an ivory tower or a collegiate atmos- 
phere do not blend effectively into the hurly burly of Ameri- 
can town and country life. The engineering student must 
learn about people. 


a real left-winger. . . . Most of what I believed then seems 
complete nonsense (now) but it was an essential part of 
becoming a whole man. If it hadn’t been for this late but 
indispensable education I couldn’t have done the job 
(creating the atomic bomb) at Los Alamos at all.” Gov- 
ernor Edison, himself an engineer, said recently, “Engi- 
neers are inviting disaster if they let their natural desire 
for isolation from politics and economics make them in- 
different to social problems. Either an engineer must take 
a hand in the game or somebody else. somebody he may 
dislike and distrust, will play his hand for him.” 
(Continued on page 33) 


By Charles P. Blanks, Jr. 
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Member, Georgia Society, NSPE 

had 

q* a sultry afternoon last August, the people of Ecuador To this tragic scene rushed the Servicio Cooperativo Inter. pital 
( were at first mildly surprised when calendars fluttered americano de Salud Publica, a public health organization Or 
on the walls, and things began to roll from tables and desks. formed, financed, and directed jointly by the Ministry of arriv 
Their surprise quickly turned to shock and then terror as Social Welfare of the Government of Ecuador, and by the cal s 
cornices tumbled from buildings, and the streets became Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an agency of the U, §, for d 
rent with huge jagged cracks. Before most of them could Government. The responsibility for directing the rehabilita. Or 
figure out what was happening, a tremendous temblor rocked tion that followed fell to Charles P. Blanks, Jr., a profes  gart 
the earth, the first of a dozen that were to continue through- sional engineer with Servicio, and a member of the Georgia J jo pr 
out the night. When the quaking finally finished, thirty-five Society of Professional Engineers. His story is one of ser J jem} 
towns and villages lay in either partial or complete waste. Of vice to humanity; not an unknown role for the professional | |owj, 
this area containing 200,000 people, 60,000 were homeless engineer. It is a story that should make every engineer still J these 
and 6,000 were dead as a result of one of the worst :yuakes prouder of his profession. Here are Mr. Blanks’ notes on this J with ; 
in history. underpublicized engineering accomplishment. a pla 
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gineers built complete water 
supply system. 
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T was only a matter of hours after word of the earthquake 
was received, that the Servicio with its personnel of 
doctors, sanitary engineers, nurses and other assisting 

personnel, proceeded to the earthquake area to render 
emergency assistance to the affected population. During 
the first forty-eight hours, all efforts were directed to 
evacuation of the injured and dying, and to the emergency 
treatment of the wounded in the Ambato Hospital, which 
was the only medical center in the whole area although it 
had also been largely destroyed. The Ecuadorean and 
U. S. A. airforces also helped with the evacuation of 
patients from the Ambato Hospital to undamaged hos- 

itals in Quito, 130 kilometers away. ° 

On August 7th, a plane from the U. S. A. airforce 
arrived from Panama loaded with drugs and medi- 
cal supplies which were turned over to the Servicio 
for distribution and use in the emergency. 

On August 8th, I believed that it was feasible to 
start a sanitation program within the affected zone 
to prevent an outbreak of typhoid and typhus epi- 
demics, since the living conditions of the population fol- 
lowing the earthquake were conducive to the spread of 
these two diseases. Therefore, on August 8th, the Servicio 
with a group of its sanitary and civil engineers worked out 
a plan for protection of the health of the population and 


submitted it to local civil and military authorities. 

On the afternoon of August 8th, the parks and streets of 
Ambato were crowded with people living in improvised 
huts, under canvas shacks, in tents, etc., with no sewage 
disposal facilities available. That afternoon the Servicio 
started the construction of sanitary pit latrines in these con- 
gested areas. 


@yx the morning of August 9th, we were placed in charge 
of the sanitary and vaccination program in the affected 
area by President Galo Plaza of Ecuador, and after 
accepting this responsibility began to put into action the 
previously prepared plan. Requisitions for personnel and 
supplies were sent to the Servicio’s home office in 
Quito, and within six hours materials and personnel 
were arriving in Ambato. 

The Headquarters for the entire devastated area 
were established in Ambato on a vacant lot, using 
tents for living quarters and offices, and a central 
medical station was also established in the Con- 
vento de la Providencia in downtown Ambato. The person- 
nel involved increased to 350 within the first two weeks. 

Ambato had been severely damaged by the catastrophe. 
The beautiful city, often called the Garden City of Ecuador, 
lost many of its finest structures, including a large 


Engineers housed Pelileo sur- 
vivors in tent city built on 
mountain in background. 
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cathedral. A great market place, a one story building, had 
collapsed with a half-thousand people in it. The majority 
of them died. The large city seemed a logical place for us 
to get our program underway. 

Road controls with vaccination groups were set up with 
the assistance of national troops, on each road entering 
Ambato in order to compel every person entering the city 
to receive typhoid vaccinations. In addition, groups were 
placed in the most congested downtown areas. Also, the 
medical center at the Convento de la Providencia was open 
at all times to give vaccinations. Moreover, the vaccination 
program was carried to every affected town in the area 
with the overall number of shots finally administered 
reaching nearly 90,000. 

That the vaccination program was a success is easily dis- 
covered. On October 3rd, 1949, the last day of the pro- 
gram, there were no cases of typhoid nor of typhus in the 
whole affected area. The total number of cases in the whole 
area from the day of the earthquake to October 12th, was 
13 typhoid and 18 typhus. This rate is normal or less than 
normal since both diseases are endemic throughout the 
three affected provinces. 


Tue personnel involved in the vaccination program, in 
addition to the Servicio personnel were employees of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the: Rockefeller 
Foundation and commissions from Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, numbering 70 in total; however, only 30 persons were 
used at any one time in the vaccination program. 


Since there were no sanitary engineers nor well trained 


sanitary inspectors in the whole area, the Servicio moved 
its sanitary engineering personnel to the earthquake zone™ 
to direct this phase of the program. In addition, the Serj 
vicio used the services of the sanitary engineers of theg 


ITAA, the Rockefeller Foundation and the foreign mis. 
sions. Skilled labor was imported to the zone from Ser. 
vicio projects in other parts of the country and unskilled 
labor was employed locally. 

Before the earthquake, Ambato had a water supply sys. 


tem of collection tanks and natural springs, with a pipe 


line running six kilometers to the distribution tanks in they 


city. The bacteriological samples of the water before the 
earthquake showed it to be unsafe, probably due to the 
fact that there was never any treatment process, and that 
the system was an open type. Our engineers established 
chlorination of the water, repaired the water lines and the 
distribution tanks, and mended countless broken private 
connections. Today the city has the finest water system jf 
has ever possessed. 

In Pelileo the water distributing system, along with the 
rest of the town, was completely destroyed. The town, 
which dropped some twenty feet due to its terrific shaking, 
was steeped in water that had poured from the broken 
banks of the river. More than 3,000 persons lost their lives, 
and much of the remaining population would have if im. 
mediate sanitary and shelter measures had not been taken. 

The 3.000 left in the stricken town were placed in a tent 

(Continued on page 28) 


At least seventy persons lost 


HE 


their lives when Amba- 

to’s beautiful cathedral was 
wrecked. Engineers with 

the Servicio started re- 
habilitation operations in this 


city. 
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HE word professional has been bandied about so much 

and in so many areas, having little to do with an in- 

tellectual activity, that it has varied meanings. In the 
activities characterized by the use of the intellect, a group 
becomes professional as soon as it believes it is profes- 
sional ; and is recognized by the public when it is apparent 
that it renders an essential social service. Learned profes- 
sionals are characterized by at least three common quali- 
ties: namely, they use their mental abilities, they are 
actuated by a service motive and they hold a relation of 
confidence. They have other distinguishing characteristics. 
but these three are prime requisites of a professional. 

We are at the midpoint of the twentieth century. During 
the last fifty years we have been hearing engineers preach 
the gospel of professionalism, but it has been only com- 
paratively recently, that the preaching has become in any 
measure universal. Some have cried from the mountain 
lop, some have quietly preached in the class-room and 
others have covered the pages of the technical press. Some- 
times strong voices have been raised against the concept 
that engineering is a profession because many employees 
and others in private practice, never occupy the relation 
of confidence common in law, medicine or the ministry. 
Indeed, some educators consider engineering education 
just another kind of learning in science and technology 
and not the foundation for professional practice. 

Fortunately the clarion voices of many teachers and the 
impressive services of many practitioners are so logical 
that the profession, as a whole, is assuming its responsi- 
bility and is proclaiming its status in such a way that those 
who desire not to believe are forced to see and believe. 
Even the critics are beginning to understand. 


The Problem 


Waar is all the shouting about? At the turn of the cen- 
lury engineers were faced with two very serious problems. 


inee’ April, 1950 


Dean Dougherty of the University of Tennessee is shown 
addressing a banquet held during the Presidents and Secre- 
taries Conference. 


Place 
Under 
The Sun 


By N. W. Dougherty 


Member of NSPE and Dean of Engineering, 
University of Tennessee 


The first was the fragmentation of their activities. They 
were not organized as a unit but as groups interested in 
some branch of engineering rather than the whole engi- 
neering field. And the fragmentation was continuing at 
an accelerated pace; every year some new national techni- 
cal society was organized. The second problem was the 
wide range of activities in any field of specialization, 
creating a twilight zone between the artisan and the engi- 
neer. From the rodman to the chief engineer; from drafts- 
man to the designer; from the neophite to the experienced 
engineer there were wide ranges of responsibility. En- 
gineering had no clear-cut definition. 

Early in the century there was a movement to get unity 
by association, as to offices, personnel, and organizations. 
The founder societies moved into a new Engineering So- 
cieties building about the middle of the first decade of the 
Century. Proximity of offices and personnel was not 
enough; unity of program and objectives was needed. 
These could be only obtained by parallel thinking and 
parallel actions. 

A national effort was made in the organization of Ameri- 
can Engineering Council in 1919. All engineers were in- 
terested in Federal and state legislation. By 1919 thou- 
sands of engineers were employed by the Federal govern- 
ment. A war had just been fought which focused national 
attention on the services engineers had rendered in industry 
and at the fronts. Federal legislation had to do with en- 
trance conditions to federal employment and the working 
conditions after selections were made. American Engi- 
neering Council was organized, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, to keep in touch with legislation, government 
regulations and any other matters which might involve the 
practice of engineering. Actually, too, an engineering 
representative in Washington was a great aid to govern- 
ment agencies who were seeking information regarding 
engineers and engineering activities. The venture was not 
an effort on the part of engineers to better themselves so 
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much as to improve government service by recommending 
actions which would use engineers to the best advantage. 
For nearly twenty years American Engineering Council 
represented engineers as a group, rather than as diverse 
individual professionals. 


Iw the meantime a new agency was being projected into 
the activities of the profession. Engineer’s Council for 
Professional Development was organized in 1932 with a 
commission as follows: 
“The general objective of ECPD is the enhancement 
of the professional status of the engineer. To this end 
it aims to coordinate and promote efforts and aspira- 
tions directed toward higher professional standards of 
education and practice, greater solidarity of the pro- 
fession, and greater effectiveness in dealing with tech- 
nical, social and economic problems.” 


It staked out its claim for support by organizing four 
committees to study and stimulate activities in the four 
major phases of engineering growth, namely, selection and 
guidance, engineering education, professional training 
and professional recognition. It was the belief that quality 
was essential to any program of recognition. The profes- 
sion should be recruited from youth who were apt and 
competent and they should be given good education and 
qualifying experience. After they had acquired good edu- 
cation and experience they should be recognized by the 
members of the group and the public at large. 


Societies Band Together 


In the middle forties the major societies banded together 
again for further group activities. Engineer’s Joint Coun- 
cil is a federation of societies designed to get unity, joint 
action and to promote activities which concern all engi- 
neers. Its accomplishments to date warrant the hope that 
it will render a real professional service. 


Tue national technical societies were organized to per- 
form a variety of services, but through the years their em- 
phasis has been on technical competence and technical 
achievement. Their published papers have been real con- 
tributions to technical knowledge; their activities have 
been largely in the areas technology. Throughout the pub- 
lications will be found professional papers and committee 
reports on professional matters but by and large their 
activities have been technical rather than professional. 

At least two national societies have been organized to 
promote professional activities to supplement technical 
competence. They have realized that the forum furnished 
by the technical societies was a much better platform for 
technical activities, and the audiences were selected because 
of technical abilities. First the American Association of 
Engineers came on the scene in 1915. Its membership 
crossed technical lines and its objectives were professional 
practice rather than technical competence. 

During the first ten years of its life the society grew 
rapidly and it successfully attacked a number of problems. 
Its heyday came in the early twenties, then it began to 
emphasize salaries and the getting of jobs for its members, 
rather than finding ways by which its members could bet- 
ter serve their communities and society in general ; then it 
marked time and lost membership. An employment agency 
loses its customers as soon as it places them in employ- 


ment. 
NSPE Formed 
The other society organized across technical lines is our 
own society, The National Society of Professional Engi- 


neers, organized in 1934, on a new concept of membership 


eligibility and having definite professional objectives, 
Membership is taken from the great body of legally recog. 
nized engineers throughout the states and the nation. Its 
objectives are stated by the third item in “The Faith of 
the Engineer.” 

“When needed, my skill and knowledge shall be 
given without reservation for the public good. From 
special capacity springs the obligation to use it well 
in the service of humanity; and I accept the challenge 
that this implies.” 


Tue Constitution of the society states other objectives but 
this principle expresses the general motivation behind the 
movement. By serving the public its members will serve 
themselves; by being interested in the public good, the 
public will be interested in preserving the society and the 
prosperity of its members. During the decade and a half 
since its organization the society has grown beyond the 
dreams of its founders, and if it continues to hold high its 
ideals it can become the strongest society of them all. 


On Being Professional 


Let us pause a moment and define professional. Our 
kind of professional is more than is meant by “profes. 
sional” in athletics, or the loose application of the word 
to manual skills; it means a mental activity where the 
worker exercises discretion and judgment, the choice of 
alternatives and not routine manual skill. A profession 
has as characteristics an organized body of higher knowl. 
edge, a group consciousness, and legal status; its practi: 
tioners have a service motive, they are in a relation of 
confidence to their clients, and they must take individual 
responsibility. These and other qualities caused the late 
President Wickenden to liken their activities to the “going 
of the second mile.” 

They must render the necessary service to insure that 
the job is well done; they are not clock watchers or whistle 
listeners; they are dedicated workers who violate their 
relation of confidence if they do less than is necessary to 
get a good job well done. And strangely enough, they must 
be judges of their own activity. None but a professional 
can determine the excellence or lack of excellence of a 
professional performance. Professionals fix the require 
ments for admission and the plane of performance after 
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@ver the years engineers have suffered an amount of 
frustration because they were misunderstood, and not- 
engineers used their good name. Since their activities 
spread over many fields, and many types of work in the 
different fields, it has been difficult to write a definition 
which will apply to all, and it certainly has been a dilemma 
to paint a picture which all will recognize as an engineer. 


Place Under Sun 


Engineers are seeking a place under the sun. They know 
that their activities are important in modern civilizati® 
and they are sure that they are rendering an essential pul 
lic and social service. Sometimes they have thought tii 
the doctor and the lawyer were better understood, aim 
being understood they were held in higher public esteem 
Fortunately the doctors and the lawyers have develope 
a professional attitude and the public accepts them at them 
own estimate of themselves. This has not come about iim 
cause their title has a more definite meaning, but rallifa 
that the public has been able to distinguish between 
medical or the legal practitioner and the many others Will 
call themselves by the title. Take the connotation “doctil™ 

(Continued on page 30) ) 
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|SECY. MEET IN TENN 
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but 

1 the State presidents and secretaries of the NSPE gathered 

erve F in Nashville, Tenn., with their National officers on March 

the 9, 10, and 11 to discuss subjects of mutual interest and 

the concern. 

half 

| the The first day’s activities consisted of a round table dis- 

h its § cussion of all state secretaries. Here the secretaries ex- 
changed ideas on how to best conduct such important 
duties as the processing of members, the preparation of 
publications, the proper use of the chapter handbook, and 
so forth. 

a On the morning of March 10, NSPE President Alan G. 

voll Stanford welcomed the officers and outlined the objectives 

the oF the meeting (see cut). He pointed out that the confer- 

: ence was the place to ask questions and receive answers on 

a items needing clarification or additional information. 

‘S10 | “This is the meeting where you can learn about and benefit 

ail by the successes and failures of others,” he said. 

n of f With discussions led by state presidents, the remainder 


dual § of the confab covered in detail such subjects as member- 
late J ship campaigns, chapter activities, ethical practices, reg- 
oing § istration, engineers in industry, employment practices, 
legislative activities, inter-society relations, education, 
that § publications, state society organization, military affairs, 
iistle F and engineer-in-training programs. Frank W. Chappell, 
their § chairman of NSPE’s public relations committee, rendered 
ry 0 § a complete report on his committee’s findings and 
must recommendations. 


ional 
ofa On March 8, the day before the general meeting began, 


juire the Executive Committee convened to review NSPE’s 1950 
after § Program as it stands at the present time. 


nt of 

na Clockwise around the page: (1.) President Alan G. Stan- 
vities ford welcomes officers. (2.) General view of secretaries’ 
n the meets (3.) Ohio’s Ex. Pres. Bob Allen, second from right, 


pays off membership bet with tie for N. Y. Pres. Geo. J. 
Nieastro. (4&5.) C. G. Roush, Chairman, NSPE Member- 
ship Committee, conducts a discussion at general meeting. 
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What You Should Know About Patent Agreements} « 
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Alois W. Graf, Member, NSPE, and of 
Director, National Electronics Conference, Inc. “0 
dem 
E 
HERE are many methods by which the professional assign his inventions to the company. oe = the 
engineer may secure recognition for himself and his agreement = the eg = which vidual 
profession, but one of the more gratifying by far is 1S employe or in er wor Is require 
through his work as an inventor. There is a very practical all inventions along the lines of the company's endeavors ot ‘ 
side to this business of inventions and patents, however, or anticipated expansion. It generally includes inventions § war 
and the engineer should be thoroughly familiar with the made a short time after leaving the company which varies F to k 
intricate workings of legal and commercial red tape. from several months to one year. — 
Eighty-five and one-half per cent of the radio, electrical Se 
and electronic industry require engineers to sign written Tue Section of Patent, Trade-mark and Copyright Law 7 
agreements relative to patents and inventions. Another of the American Bar Association has, over a period of offer 
10% have oral agreements to the same effect. Ninety-four years, studied the employer-employee relationship and has isch 
per cent of the industry requires its research engineers to recommended a written rather than an oral employment ie 
sign the written agreement and 70% of the industry also contract to define the rights of the parties and avoid con. 
includes the executives and supervisory personnel. troversies. The employees to be covered should be (a) Tw 
What is the employer's necessity for and justification research and engineering staffs, (b) executives and super. of the 
of employer-employee patent agreements? To protect the visory force, (c) other technical operating employees and s 
employer against loss of inventions based primarily on (d) sales and/or service department employees. Sine for it 
original information or “know how” acquired in the group (a) is employed for the purpose of inventing, the § four-t 
course of employment. To prevent others from obtaining form of contract used for it may well differ from that used J nly. 
patents which may hamper the employer. To prevent for the other groups. The contract should cover only those § 1x-te1 
donating “know how” to competitors. To avoid misunder- inventions in the field of the business of the employer, but royalt 
standing as to the rights of employer and employee. To these are to be assigned regardless of whether company to $2 
protect investment in research developments and tooling time and facilities are used. If the contract is to includeaf} $50.0 
up for a new product. prohibition against the use of or disclosure of informatio 15% 
What generally is the form and scope of such an agree- gained during employment, this should be limited to secret § for fil 
ment? Since the research worker is hired to invent, it is and confidential information. If it is necessary to protect § patent 
expected that 94% of the industry would require him to the employer this may be for life, but otherwise, should filing 
be stated to be for a period of years. It is recommended “aim: 
that there be no prohibition against engaging in a similar 
Patents are an incentive to competition to devise new ways business. But if the work is highly secretive, and adequate Iy co 
to accomplish the same result without infringement, or to patent protection may not be had, such § comm 
obtain comparable manufacturing economies or sales ad- a clause may be permissible for af) been s 
specifically limited time. Both partie after t! 
are to give written notice of termina § ments 
tion of the contract within a state ployer. 
period prior to termination. termin. 
reward 
AtssicNMEnt should be required 
ing the employment period. In diffi 
tain cases it may be desirable to r om, 
quire them for a limited period be omy 
yond the term of employment. Im ered 
portant inventions should be com 
pensated by promotions and salary Way 
increases. In the case of executive tion fo 
and supervisory force, other tech hired b 
nical operating employees, sale 4ppear 
and/or service department @sales ; 
ployees. a special bonus should lt feature 
paid. The amount of additional pay public « 
ment to be made should not be spec’ Vides a 
fied in the contract. The Paten 
should be signed in duplicate so thi Ways to 
each party will have a copy. or to ob 
Many perhaps wonder why there! advanta 
a difference between employers as Money « 
the level of employees required Wg '"6 4 re 
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sign an agreement. Much depends 
upon the nature and size of the com- 
pany. In small companies, everyone 
is familiar with all projects and hence 
everyone is under obligation to honor 
the trust and confidence placed in 
him. On the other hand, it is unwise 
for the employer to include those in- 
dividuals unlikely to acquire special 
information. Such inclusion might 
become an element in the bargaining 
demands of workers’ unions. 


Eighty-two and one-half per cent of 
the industry provides some form of 
compensation for the assignment of 
inventions to employers. pur- 
pose of offering compensation or re- 
wards is to stimulate invention and 
to serve as an incentive to encourage 
making or writing up patentable dis- 
closures. Rewards are also consid- 
ered to be tangible evidence of some 
recognition by top management. By 
offering rewards more patents will 
result to establish the prestige of both 
the employee and the employer. 


Twenty-one and one-tenth per cent 
of the industry provides a promotion 
and salary increase in consideration 
for inventive genius. Forty-nine and 
four-tenths per cent provide a bonus 
only, where as 4.4% provide a royalty only. Seven and 
six-tenths per cent provide a combination of bonus and 
royalty. Four and three-tenths per cent offer from $10.00 
to $25.00 for filing patent applications, 19.17% offer 
$50.00 to $100.00, 13% offer $100.00 to $250.00, and 
15% offer variable amounts. One company pays $25.00 
for filing an application and another $25.00 when the 
patent issues. Still another company pays a fixed sum for 
fling the application and another sum for each allowed 
claim when the patent issues. 


Iv considering such reward plans, there are a number of 
comments which tend to oppose plans of this kind. It has 
been stated that promotions and salary increases last long 
after the patent expires or is superseded by later develop- 
ments and hence places an unfair burden upon the em- 
ployer. A mere license under a patent usually can be 
terminated upon 30 to 90 days’ notice. Large monetary 
rewards for patent applications and patents create jeal- 
ousies and impair the cooperation of workers. Finally, it 
is difficult to provide any formula for compensation of 
patentable ideas since the value of a patent can never be 
known until it has expired, been declared invalid or ren- 
dered obsolete by subsequent developments. 


Why then do engineers request additional compensa- 
tion for assigning inventions? Obviously, engineers are 
hired because of their initiative and ingenuity which will 
appear in the ultimate product to give the manufacturer 
asales advantage of some kind. This may be an exclusive 
feature which the sales organization can announce to the 
public or it may be a manufacturing economy which pro- 
vides a price differential or an increased profit. 

Patents are an incentive to competition to devise new 
ways to accomplish the same result without infringement. 
or to obtain comparable manufacturing economies or sales 
advantages. Patents protect the investment of time and 
money and assure risk capital of a fair chance of obtain- 
ing a return from the money invested. The smailer manu- 
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The smaller manufacturer takes out patents to prevent others from getting 
patents on the same idea and thereby to block him from use thereof. 


facturer takes out patents to prevent others from getting 
patents on the same idea and thereby to block him from 
use thereof. 

Patents are a reward to the inventor even though he 
never receives any financial gain from them. He has ob- 
tained prestige from the issuance of a patent bearing his 
name. Patents furthermore are literature since many times 
the only publicly available disclosure regarding a develop- 
ment is to be found in the patented art. While many engi- 
neers hope to publish papers for the enhancement of their 
prestige, they sometimes are unable to find the time for 
preparing such papers and making the necessary revisions 
demanded by the publisher. A comparable result therefore 
can be obtained by having the patent attorney write the 
publication in the form of a patent application without 
involving the personal effort and time required in a case 
of writing an article. 


Iv certain instances, there raises a question as to whom 
is to be given credit for an invention. The patent law 
specifically requires the patent to issue in the true name 
of the inventor or inventors. If it can be shown that a 
patent issued in the name of joint inventors was in fact 
invented by only one of them, the patent can immediately 
be declared invalid. The question as to whom the inventor 
is when two or more work on a project depends upon the 
answer to many factors which are primarily summarized 
by the following three questions: 

1. Did the co-workers collaborate in working out the 
problem, or was one of them doing routine work at 
the detailed direction of another? 

2. If a subordinate was following the directions of his 
superior, did he arrive at the results sought by the 
superior and solve the problem envisioned by the 
superior, or did he arrive at a different result and 
discover something independently ? 

3. What is the state of the art, what is the real inven- 
tion, and which work done by each co-worker is me- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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ENGINEERING EDUCA- 
TION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN... 


In the field of military engineering 
the British School of Naval Architec- 
ture established by the Admiralty at 
Portsmouth in 1811 and the United 
States Military Academy of West 
Point of approximately the same date 
appear to be the first military engi- 
neering schools to be established. 

In the technical college field Ander- 
sons’ College, later the Royal Tech- 
nical College of Glasgow, established 
in 1796, appears to be the first school 
founded for the mechanics art. Birk- 
beck College, London, established in 
1823, was founded to give education 
to students “in the various branches 
of science and useful knowledge” but 
apparently never gave any work that 
could be classed as engineering in- 
struction. 

University College, London, ap- 
pointed a professor of engineering in 
1828 but his election was opposed by 
the professor of physics and he never 
served. The Chair of Civil Engineer- 
ing was established finally in 1941 at 
that institution. 

Of the British universities, the rec- 
ord shows that Kings College, Lon- 
don, organized and instituted the first 
formal engineering curriculum in 
“Civil Engineering and Mining,” Oc- 
tober, 1938. Thus Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute pre-dates the oldest 
British Engineering College by four- 
teen years. 

The universities of the industrial 
areas of England from Bristol on the 
west to Leeds and Newcastle on the 
east portray a very well-integrated 
type of modern scientific engineering 
education and practice. In many 
cases they have a deep-rooted tie to 
practical technology by an affiliation 
with a higher technical college or with 
associated diploma level departments. 
This especially holds true at Bristol, 
Manchester, Sheffield,: London and 
Leeds. 


Quality of Students and 
Graduates 


Due primarily to the excellent op- 
portunity afforded British universi- 


ties and colleges of technology to se- 
lect the top few of students applying 
for admission from the many who 
qualify by passing the Higher School 
examinations, the students who re- 
ceive their honors bachelors degrees 
in engineering in Great Britain are 
probably superior in basic scientific 
education to those of similar univer- 
sities and colleges of the United States. 

But at this level the superiority of 
the British engineering student ceases. 
This is the opinion not only of the 
writer, but is voiced by several British 
engineers interviewed by him. Fur- 
ther, as was previously indicated it 
is a published estimation by a very 
responsible committee of Great Britain 
as given in one of their current 
reports. 


Technical Colleges in 
Great Britain 


As has been explained the term 
Technical College, in Great Britain, 
covers a varied range of technological 
educational institutions. Fully 200 
colleges might be catalogued under 
this classification. The curricula of 
these educational centers may at the 
lower end of the technological scale 
be closely related to basic trade school 
work, while at the upper end of the 
instructional level they may be su- 
perior to and more characteristic of 
basic engineering science and research 
than that of some of the engineering 
departments of the lesser British uni- 
versities. A large number of the bet- 
ter equipped technical colleges are 
engaged in a class of instruction sim- 
ilar to that of the technical institutes 
of the United States. 

The products from these many 
types of technical colleges are the res- 
ervoir of supply of technicians and 
operating personnel of much of Brit- 
ish industry. As was observed in the 
recent surveys of the United States. 
industry generally requires from three 
to seven men of this grade for every 
graduate of engineering science of the 
Bachelors or Masters level. 

Quite generally, Great Britain’s 
educational and industrial leaders look 
upon the American procedure of ad- 
mitting hundreds of men into the uni- 
versity engineering colleges, many of 
whom can never make the grade, as 


extremely impractical, wasteful and 
costly. 

No nation has done a better job in 
the training and educating of its tech- 
nicians than Great Britain. Yet she 
cannot match the performance of a 
nation who has been most unorthodox 
in its training of technicians. To 
secure the correct answer to this ques- 
tion will require a most intimate and 
profound study of well-selected groups 
of men from the two nations. What is 
good for the professional engineer 
might also be worthy of consideration 
for the technician that works down on 
the next level of scientific attainment, 
—By W. R. Woolrich in Journal of 
Engineering Education. Jan. 1950, 


CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES ... 


From its very beginning the engi- 
neering profession has recognized the 
responsibility of the engineer as a 
citizen and has been concerned with 
civic problems. Engineers have been 
particularly active in local community 
problems, where projects of an engi- 
neering or technical character were 
being considered. In many communi- 
ties engineers, as a group, have made 
significant contributions to the solu- 
tion of such problems as traffic plan- 
ning, stream pollution, or school con- 
struction. In our preoccupation with 
such local and immediate problems, 
we have often failed to sense the in 
creasing scope of social and economic 
legislation. Because such policies are 
almost exclusively national in charac- 
ter, and their conception and execu- 
tion seem remote from us as indi 
viduals, we seldom consider them to 
be a definite part of our civic respon- 
sibilities. Furthermore, we often re 
gard government, and_ particularly 
Federal Government, as a nebulous 
force over which we as citizens have 
little control, except possibly at elec 
tion time. The fact of the matter is, 
however, that over any very long time 
and in our democracy even in a short 
er time, national policies must and do 
reflect the will of the majority. We 
have only to examine history evel 
briefly to become aware of this guid: 
ing principle. 


We must stop thinking of this prob- 
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Jem in terms of political parties and 
election returns. Even a cursory 
glance at the last year’s campaign 
platform of either major party will 
show how similar were their pledges 
for more extensive government serv- 
jces—in fact each seemed to be trying 
to outdo the other. No, the principal 

int of attack is hardly through 
political parties or election campaigns. 
We must be realistic—government in 
a democracy will and must be respon- 
sive to what its citizens want regard- 
less of whether what they want is good 
or bad. If we have government then, 
which is bad for us—and I mean for 
all of us from the truck driver to the 
banker—we have only ourselves to 
blame and only ourselves to look to 
for help. Here then is an individual 
obligation and a personal challenge. 
Only as each one of us becomes an 
eflective salesman for economic de- 
mocracy will we turn the tide of mis- 
understanding and ignorance which 
threatens to sweep over us. 

Therefore, we must take every op- 
portunity to correct unsound ideas in 
all our personal contacts, whether 
with taxi driver, barber, grocer, or 
banker. We must help to disillusion 
our fellow citizens about the possibili- 
ties of ever really getting “something 
for nothing” whether from industry, 
government, or anyone else. We need 
to regard with a healthy skepticism— 
and persuade others to do likewise— 
the economic panaceas that we are 
constantly urged to adopt. What 
idealism without practical understand- 
ing can cause is well documented in 
history. 

As a people and as individuals, we 
too often fall into the habit of giving 
to this or that person, cause, or coun- 
try without due recognition of the 
forces thereby set in motion to sub- 
stitute dependence for independence. 
and eventually slavery for freedom. 
Similarly, in extending government 
services to more and more areas, we 
are so strongly influenced by our nat- 
ural wish to help others that we ignore 
the increasing danger to democracy. 

But the time is running out during 
which this trend can be reversed. Per- 
haps we have come to the point of de- 
cision already—many believe we have. 
We must recognize, and help others 
tolearn, that economic democracy and 
political democracy are inseparable. 
We have gone to war more than once 
to preserve the one, but we may well 
lose them both without even being 
aware of what is happening until it is 
too late. What road America will 
travel rests with its citizens! Only 
a we as individuals challenge eco- 
nomic fallacies wherever we find 
them, and work to develop through- 
out the engineering profession a new 
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understanding of economic problems 
will we help to decide what road that 
shall be—By K. B. McEachron, Jr., in 
Mech. Eng. 


TWO ARTICLES 
OF INTEREST... 


“Get Off Route 25, Young Man”— 
Charles F. Kettering. Mr. Kettering, 
inventor, engineer and humanitarian 
divides knowledge into two cate- 
gories—knowledge about things and 
about people. The first is stable, the 
second not so. This article, a roll call 
of ideas frequently expressed by the 
author in lectures and conversations, 
stresses the fact that failures are often 
stepping stones to inventions. We 
can never reach the end of human 
progress while we recognize the un- 
finished state of our knowledge about 
nature, while we regard inventions, 
discoveries and research as ways of 


looking up.—Collier’s. Dec. 3, 1944. 


“America’s Toughest School” — 
Robert E. Pinkerton—The Webb In- 
stitute of Naval Architecture, now oc- 
cupying a $2,000,000 Long Island 
estate, probably has the toughest cur- 
riculum of any school in the U.S., and 
is the only one devoted solely to naval 
architecture and marine engineering. 
The 4-year regime calls for shopwork 
as well as study and keeps the stu- 
dents busy 18 hours a day.—Saturday 
Evening Post. Dec. 10, 1949. 


ABUNDANCE OF 
ENGINEERING 
OPPORTUNITIES... 


Engineers need have no fears about 
the drying away of opportunities for 
engineering employment in the future 
according to T. A. Boyd, research con- 
sultant, General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories, who presented recently an 
optimistic picture to student engineers 
of Princeton University. 

Mr. Boyd supported his optimism 
by three observations: (1) Men of the 
older generations will continue to pass 
on responsibility to younger men; 
(2) a continuing expansion of indus- 
trial activity; and (3) a standard of 
living in the United States which de- 
pends on technical talent for its main- 
tenance and betterment. 

“Industrial research as a business,” 
he said, “has grown more than twenty- 
five-fold during the period of my ac- 
tivity in it, until now it gives employ- 
ment to about as many persons as the 
nation’s lawyers and doctors com- 
bined.” 

He pointed out that in his company 
alone “the total workers in various 


activities . . . under engineering and 
research is large enough so that the 
annual expenditure in those depart- 
ments now is about 60 million 
dollars.” 

The nation’s living standard, par- 
ticularly in the present century, has 
increased the demand for technical 
talent which is expected to continue 
upward during the next helf-century, 
the speaker explained. 

He alluded to the recent Brookings 
Institution analysis which predicted 
that 100 years from now “the nation 
may well have progressed to the point 
where it can support a population dou- 
ble that of the present and on a plane 
of living eight times as high as that 
now prevailing.” 

“To attain and to maintain any such 
standard,” Mr. Boyd declared, “‘is nat- 
urally going to require the services of 
a great many engineers and other 
technical men. For it is only through 
the services of men trained in tech- 
nology that little by little such a high 
goal could be approached.” 

Employers of technical personnel, 
he said, are looking for men who can 
master the roundup of scattered in- 
formation and bring it to bear upon a 
particular problem. “This demands 
the ability to think independently,” he 
added. 

“Progressive employers do not want 
the man who thinks that all knowledge 
has already been obtained and writ- 
ten down in handbooks. 

“They are looking for the man who 
is good at getting new knowledge. 
This means that he must know and be 
able to use the so-called scientific 
method. the method of observation 
and experiment, which is the basis of 
all research.” — ASME News, Feb. 
1950. 


BARRIERS TO 
INTERSTATE 
PRACTICE ... 


Use of registration laws as a means 
for keeping qualified out-of-state en- 
gineers from competing with local 
practitioners was strongly condemned 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of State Boards of Engineer- 
ing Examiners. 

The conditions result largely from 
selfishness and provincialism, as the 
committee reporting on the matter 
points out; but most of them find their 
origin in the widely different require- 
ments that the states have set for reg- 
istration as a professional engineer, 
particularly in few states’ require- 
ments that now are considerably 
above those set forth in the model 
registration law. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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YES SAYS THE UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR. An all-time record 
= number of engineering graduates will come 
out of the Nation’s colleges this year, the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported in releasing a report “Employment Outlook for 
Engineers.” About 50,000 students will be graduated in 
the current academic year—as compared to about 45,000 
last year and an average of 10,000 a year in the prewar 
decade. Though the number of graduates is expected to 
decline in 1951 and 1952, it will remain considerably 
higher than before the war. 

Engineering graduates of the next few years are likely 
to meet sharply increasing competition for employment. 
Many members.of these very large graduating classes may 
be unable to find professional engineering positions im- 
mediately, although their training may help them get 
administrative, sales, or other technical positions. Engi- 
neering is, however, one of the fastest-growing profes- 
sions; the number of engineers employed may increase 
by as much as 100,000 in the period 1948 to 1960, to a 
total of roughly 450,000. Other major findings of the 
Bureau’s 120-page bulletin are: 


(1) After the next few years, if engineering enrollments 
decline to levels suggested by past trends and if 
the oversupply of graduates is absorbed into other 


Will There Be Fewer Jobs for Engineers? 


types of work, opportunities for new graduat 
will be considerably better. 

(2) Over the next decade, engineering school facilitie 
and instructional staff should be provided to mee 
a demand for roughly twice as many graduates a 
were turned out annually in the prewar decade. 

(3) Salaries of younger engineers have increased rela 
tive to those of more experienced men in recenj 
years. Earnings of beginning electrical engineer 
for example, increased 66 percent from 1929 ty 
1946, those of engineers with 10 years of experi 
ence 22 percent, and those of men with 25 year 
of experience 11 percent. 

(4) The greatest increase in earnings of engineers oc 
curs in the first ten years of experience; after abou 
30 years of experience there tends to be a levelling 
off of average salaries. 

(5) Good training is increasingly important in th 
profession. Engineers with the master’s degre 
earn, on the average, slightly more than those with 
the bachelor’s, but men with the doctor’s degre 
earn considerably more than either of these groups 

The study, “Employment Outlook for Engineers,” he 

been issued as Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 96 
and is available for 50 cents, from the Superintendent oj 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing 


ton 25, D.C. 


NEERING EDUCATION. Unless the percent- 

age of high school graduates entering engineer- 

ing colleges is increased, there is a strong proba- 
bility that instead of a large surplus of engineering gradu- 
ates, which has been prophesied rather widely, there will 
soon be fewer engineering graduates available than are 
needed annually by our national economy. This is the 
conclusion drawn by a sub-committee of the Manpower 
Committee of the American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation from a study of trends in secondary school and 
engineering college enrollments, and of the statistics on 
1949 engineering enrollments and graduations recently 
assembled jointly by the Society and the U. S. Office of 
Education, which are to be published soon by both 
organizations. 

Of the 93 thousand freshmen engineering students of 
1946, 55 thousand are now seniors. If the “survival ratio” 
of last year holds good this year, there will be about 51 
thousand engineering graduates in 1950. Assuming a 
gradual return over the next three years to pre-war “sur- 
vival ratios” indicates about 35 thousand engineering 
graduates in 1951, about 25 thousand in 1952, and about 
19 thousand in 1953. Pre-war ratios applied to U. S. 
Office of Education estimates of future high school seniors 
indicate a steady decline in engineering graduates beyond 
1953 to a low point of about 15 thousand in 1957, fol- 
lowed by a slow rise to about 21 thousand in 1965. 

A widely publicized report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates an average annual need for engineer- 
ing graduates of between 17 and 18 thousand per year 
during the early part of the 1950-60 decade, rising to an 
average annual demand of about 22 thousand per year by 
1960. This estimate is based on the number of engineers 


NO! SAYS THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGI- 


needed for actual engineering jobs, including anticipatet 
expansion and the needs for replacing engineers who di 
retire, or leave the profession. However, a recent survej 
by the Engineers’ Joint Council of the actual placeme 
results in engineering colleges indicate that about 35 tho 
sand graduates of last year’s class have actually bee 
placed in jobs which utilize their engineering training, 
figure almost twice as large as the Bureau of Labor St 
tistics estimate. About 6 thousand entered gradual 
schools, and the employment status of about 3 thousan 
is unknown. 

The small excess of engineering graduates over eng 
neering employment this year and next year will undoub 
edly be absorbed in non-engineering work, especially a 
ministrative, application, and technical sales position 
for which engineering training has been found to be : 
excellent preparation. 

The indicated number of engineering graduates in 195 
will be much smaller than the number actually placed! 
1949, and by 1953 engineering graduates are expected! 
be fewer in number than the Bureau of Labor Statistiq 
estimates will be needed for actual engineering jobs. Fro 
1954 to 1965 or later there will develop a serious shortag 
of engineers, unless the ratio of freshman engineers to hig 
school graduates is increased. 

This could be caused either by an increase in the pe 
centage of college freshmen who enroll in engineering, 
by an increase in the ratio of high school graduates w 
go to college, with little or no change in the percentaf 
of college freshmen enrolled in engineering. In view! 
the increasing opportunities for college graduates in 3 
fields, and of the small percentage of well qualified hig 
school graduates who now enter college, the latter seet 
the more promising. 
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rade. 
rela 
recen 
jineens SEC'Y. & PRES. CONFERENCE advanced ideas. Example: That the work of the vital Military Affairs Com- 
a mittee be enlarged to include study and action on such important issues as civilian defense, etc. ALSO AT 
> year NASHVILLE—!. Report from insurance company that liability coverage for engineers in private practice 
MAY soon be available to members of NSPE. 2. Executive Committee again recommends use of initials PE 

ETS OC in connection with members’ names whenever possible. 3. ON LIGHTER SIDE. Ohio paid off membership 
r abou bet by presenting flashy (green and purple) tie to N. Y. The New Yorkers gained more members during ‘49 


vel ling 


than did the boys from out West. Still undaunted, however, Ohio immediately challenged Pennsylvania for 
in th 1950 race. 


degrel 

se wil LOOKING AT LEGISLATION. Registration received another boost from Federal agencies when Advance 
hes Planning applications and Public Housing Administration contracts came out requiring registration number 


of architect, engineer or land surveyor, as case may be .. . Progress is reported on FEE-SALARY STUDY 
by NSPE committee. Outline of interim report indicates that full report to be published this summer will 
include data invaluable to members . . . Newly-created Water Resources Policy Commission has requested 
NSPE's cooperation in current study. State Societies have been requested to prepare certain data... 
Members of NSPE's Has. staff attended another meeting with House District Committee officials re: D. C. 
Registration Bill. Result: Representatives of various engineering groups have had another chance to talk 
things over. Road now looks fairly smooth. 


GETTING THINGS DONE. There's rea! accent on activity in a dozen quarters. IN NORTH CAROLINA the 


icipatet 


sho a State Society has officially become a part of NSPE. Congratulations! IN MARYLAND the Society is really 
 survel out promoting professional concepts among students. A meeting was held at Johns Hopkins to sell our beliefs 
ceme —Paul H. Robbins, NSPE Ex. Director gave address. IN MASSACHUSETTS the largest meeting ever held 
35 tho took place in Boston, with more than 200 PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS ATTENDING. A orand follow-up to 
y previous work on membership campaign .. . IN WASHINGTON Paul H. Robbins had conference with engi- 
cor neers of the Public Health Service during their regular monthly staff meeting . . . IN PENNSYLVANIA 
radual returns from recent mailing of membership literature shows interest of 37.5% of the registered engineers. 
1ousal Applications are coming in fast. 

"sdoul PUBLICATIONS ARE MAKING NEWS. Additional advertising representative for AMERICAN ENGINEER 
ally ai has been secured to represent mag in Chicago and Mid-west area. This comes as complete analysis of 
ysitions readers re: type of work, interests, etc., is completed by Has. office. Data will be used to supply prospective 
o bes advertisers with information . . . There is an increased interest in registration among students as indicated 
1 195 by the requests for booklet ''Next Step Registration.’ Demand has exceeded supply and more are being 
laced printed ... NSPE Has. has reproduced for Massachusetts Society a |2-page brochure directed at prospective 
ected members. THIS SERVICE IS AVAILABLE TO OTHER STATES. WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. Mailing 
ee of the piece is necessary additional step to recently initiated membership program. 

5. 


hortag GENERALLY SPEAKING. A recent visitor at the Washington office of NSPE pointed out that members 


toe should again be advised of availability of Hqs. facilities. Remember: When in Washington a large private room 
the pe suitable for meetings of from 15 to 20 is available to members plus stenographic service, etc. . . . MORE 
ring, ( AND MORE MEMBERS ARE ASKING NSPE HOS. FOR ADVICE ON PROFESSIONAL MATTERS. This 
tes W service is open to all and should be used. One member recently requested information on what would be an 
ee appropriate announcement of services offered by consulting engineering firm. Advised to use dignified letter 
3 ine outlining background of firm members. ANOTHER MEMBER wanted to know about Professional Card for 
ied hig newspaper. His request referred to a NSPE Committee for action. 
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“To Be Let Alone” 


Dear Editor: 

... the article “To Be Let Alone,” 
(Jan. 50) was read with extreme in- 
terest. It isn’t often I get excited about 
a magazine article, but this one “hits 
the nail squarely upon the head” as 
to the trend and direction toward 
which this nation and government is 
heading. The article should be sent to 
members of Congress before whom 
will come the question of the treaty 
which is now being drawn to incor- 
porate a declaration of human rights 


GLENN S. REEVEs, 
Col., CE Res. 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 

I have been hoping for a long time 
that someone with authority would 
write the article “To Be Let Alone.” 
Please send me extra copies . . . 

T. Martin, 
New York City 


Has All Copies 


Dear Editor: 

... I have all copies of the Ameri- 
can Engineer from the time it was 
published. Am 77 years old now and 
busy, but not too busy to find time to 
read a fine magazine. 

H. S. BRACKEN, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Let’s Grub... 


Dear Editor: 

What can the professional society 
do for me? 

Every time that question is put to 
me by a non-member or even a lacka- 
daisical member it makes my blood 
boil. How can any organization do 
anything for anyone unless he either 
requests his fellow members for aid 
in solving the problems or sets out 
himself with the backing of a strong 
organization to solve his own prob- 
lem? Whenever one of these disbe- 
lievers complains, he is only blaming 
himself and the active, working mem- 
bers and officers who give of their 


time and effort for the dubiouus satis- 
faction of helping their professional 
associates, for not doing his bidding. 
As for the non-member he can never 
be helped unless he becomes a mem- 
ber and presents his problem to his 
fellow members for help and solution: 
for the member, he must keep wide 
awake and take note of problems af- 
fecting himself together with his as- 
sociates, adversely, and get in the fight 
to solve it. 

And that gets back to the problem 
as to how far any organization can go 
forward solving its professional prob- 
lems. An organization is like a ma- 
chine. It is as powerful as its horse- 
power rating, and its membership 
quota is its horsepower rating. The 
more hands helping to push the ma- 
chine the more effectively it works. 
The profession can be likened unto a 
perfect lawn infested with many weeds 
or problems, some small and some 
large. The easy ones we can cut down 
with little effort, but the big ones need 
a strong powerful machine and the 
more powerful the machine the easier 
it can mow down the deep rooted 
problems of the engineering profes- 
sion. 

Let’s not crab, let’s grub. 


ARTHUR A. VIONI, 
Kings Co. Chapter 
2.5. 


Engineers As Jurors... 
Dear Editor: 


Editorial comment in the March is- 
sue on a newspaper headline “Civil 
Engineer Heads Grand Jury” leads 
me to point out that, to my knowledge, 
in the municipal and county courts in 
New York State and in the Federal 
courts in the Southern District of New 
York engineers have been serving as 
jurors for many years. 

For almost forty years I have been 
serving in such courts, first as a trial 
juror and later as a grand juror and 
in almost every instance, as far as I 
recall, one or more engineers have 
been fellow jurors. I have no doubt 
that the same condition has prevailed 
in other judicial districts throughout 


the country. I have served both as 
foreman and acting foreman of grand 
juries and I know of other engineers 
who have performed the same func. 
tions... 

MortTIMER FREUND, 

New York City 


Hired Brains? 
Dear Editor: 


I wish to comment on the article 
“Unions and Professional Puppets” 
from the Minnesota Technolog as 
digested in your February 1950 issue. 

I have no statistics available, but 
by and large, a great number of Pro. 
fessional Engineers, are employed in 
industry either as hired help or as 
Executive Professionals. Only a small 
proportion of the profession is really 
practicing Engineering in a manner 
similar to medicine or law. 

There is no dispute with the article 
as long as it applies to the truly in. 
dependent practicing professionals, 
The others must be subordinate to the 
one who pays the salary. The elec. 
trical, mechanical, and chemical in- 
dustries, particularly, are employers 
of engineers. By having the engineers 
do all the professional research, in- 
dustry is able to control the fruits of 
the engineer’s brains. When some- 
thing that is patentable is developed, 
it is not the engineer who profits from 
his creative brain, but, the employer 
who pays his salary obtains the patent 
rights. Is this hired help or hired 
brains? 

When engineering is set up like 
medicine, and research and_ post 
graduate work, done by engineers will 
not be directly controlled by indutry, 
then engineers will control their crea- 
tive ideas, and not be the hired brains. 
Unfortunately many Professional En- 
gineers are not much better off than 
skilled mechanics. 

To prevent the profession from 
deteriorating into mediocracy, due to 
economic insecurity, the leaders of all 
the Professional Societies must formu- 
late some very tangible plans, that 
would omit the competition of indus- 
try with Professional Engineering. 


Lewis BRAVERMAN, 
New York City 


About Point 4... 


Dear Editor: 

I read the article on Point 4 (Feb. 
in the American Engineer, an 
I would like to add a few thoughts! 
have had on the subject. 

Lets think of Point Four as reach 
ing to the four corners of the globe: 
its potential for the upliftment of 
humanity is that great in scope. Dr. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Around The Nation 


With Our Members 


Detroit Chapter Manager 
Receives High Post 


Walter L. Couse, Detroit Chapter 
Manager and member of the firm of 
Walter L. Couse & Company, has re- 
ceived a signal honor in his profes- 
sional field. 

Mr. Couse has been installed as 
National President of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, a 
esroup of 5,500 member firms who 
perform more than eighty per cent of 
the construction in the United States, 
as well as much work abroad. His elec- 
tion to the Association’s top execu- 
tive post marks the latest distinction 
which has resulted from an active and 
successful career encompassing posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility on 
local, regional, and national levels. 

His wide interests include the Co- 
Chairmanship of a national commit- 
tee composed of selected architects 
and general contractors which has 
worked out a “Guide to Bidding Pro- 
cedure” that has gained wide accep- 
tance throughout the country. An- 
other interest, on which he specifically 
represents the construction industry 
nationally, is in connection with a 
committee of leading businessmen 
known as the Capehart Subcommittee 
studying and making recommenda- 
tions relative to the basing point sys- 
tem which is now a major legislative 
concern in Congress. In addition, Mr. 
Couse is an active member of the 
Michigan Society of Professional En- 
gineers, Engineering Society of De- 
troit and the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. A member of the Board of 
Control of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, he is also active in his own 
community of Northville, Michigan. 


Pittsburgh Chapter Hears 
Personnel Relations Talk 


The Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
PSPE heard Walter J. Kelly, arbitra- 
tor, State Board of Concilation and 
Arbitration, speak on the subject of 
Analysis of Catch Phrases,” at its 
March meeting. 

The discussion, especially prepared 
lor the engineers, dealt with the prob- 
lms of engineers in the field of per- 
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sonnel relations. Mr. Kelly noted some 
of the variables encountered in human 
relations, some leadership qualifica- 
tions, and the development of better 
understanding in the industrial rela- 
tions field. 


Nelson D. Griswold 
Speaks to San 
Jacinto, Tex. Group 


A recent meeting of the San Jacinto 
Chapter of TSPE was held in the 
Shamrock Hotel. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the program was a talk by Mr. 
Nelson D. Griswold, prominent engi- 
neer in the field of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, who is Vice-President, a member 
of the Board of Directors and As- 
sistant Manager of the Texas Division 
of the Dow Chemical Company at 
Freeport. 

‘Mr. Griswold spoke on “Impact of 
Chemistry on Engineers and the En- 
gineering Profession” and showed the 
many tangible connections between 
chemistry and‘the engineer’s uses of it. 


Bexar, Tex. Group 
Hears Army Engineer 


Engineers in the organization of 
the Army was Col. Rudolph E. Smy- 
ser’s talk before the Bexar Chapter re- 
cently. 

Col. Smyser, who is a member of 
the Society of American Military En- 
gineers, related the various incidents 
and helps of the engineers who have 
been in his command over the past 

ears. 

The Bexar Chapter welcomed Nel- 
son A. Miner, Jr., of Comfort, who 
transferred from the Dallas Chapter. 


Tulsa Engineers Protest 
Jobs 


A delegation of civil engineers in 
Tulsa, Okla., recently protested to 
Mayor Roy Lundy because of the prac- 
tice of city-employed engineers doing 
outside work on sub-division, street, 
water and sanitary sewer jobs. 

The mayor said that it was up to’ 
the Oklahoma Society of Professional 
Engineers to decide whether such city 


engineering employes’ activities are 
ethical, and one of the protesting en- 
gineers is quoted as saying that the 
matter had already been submitted to 
the ethics committee of the local so- 
ciety for action. 


NYSSPE Backs 
Engineering Industries 
Exposition 


State Society President George J. 
Nicastro, P.E., State Executive Secre- 
tary Robert C. Read and Nathaniel C. 
Saxe, P.E.. chairman of the Annual 
Convention Committee, have pledged 
all out efforts to make the approach- 
ing Engineering Industries Exposition 
a new milestone in professional engi- 
neering development. 

Sales of booth space and advertis- 
ing for the April issue of the New 
York Professional Engineer are al- 
ready under way. 

Exhibitors will have the opportunity 
of showing their products and services 
at the 1950 Engineering Industries 
Exposition and may at the same time 
advertise in the issue of this magazine 
which will be sent not only to all our 
members but also to all licensed Pro- 
fessional Engineers in New York 
State and to many persons important 
in the engineering industry. 

The Annual Convention Committee 
has prepared a brochure containing 
a diagram of the exhibit space to- 
gether with booth prices and prices 
for booth and advertising combina- 
tions. The brochure also includes a 
space reservation request. 


Kings County, N. Y., 
Sponsors Open Meeting 


The New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, through its Kings 
County Chapter, will be host at a 
meeting of all the State’s Professional 
Engineers, Land Surveyors, and Engi- 
neers-in-Training who reside or prac- 
tice in Kings County. The meeting will 
be held at the Brooklyn Engineers’ 
Club, 117 Remsen Street, near Bor- 
ough Hall, Brooklyn. 

The primary purpose of this meet- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Idaho Society Holds Largest 
Annual Meeting In Boise 


The annual meeting of the Idaho 
Society of Professional Engineers was 
held recently at Boise, Idaho. 

The president opened the meeting 
with remarks regarding the organiza- 
tion of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, and also touched on 
relations of professional engineers 
with the Taft-Hartley and Wagner 
Acts. 

The program for the evening was 
a panel discussion of the recently re- 
leased Highway report. Moderator 
for the panel was Robert Smylie, At- 
torney General, State of Idaho. The 
Idaho Society of Professional Engi- 
neers serve notice through a spokes- 
man for its legislative committee that 
it would oppose that portion of the 
highway study report calling for crea- 
tion of an advisory committee. Ray- 
mond Briggs, member of the Society's 
legislative committee, said the Engi- 
neers’ organization wanted a high- 
way commission with administrative 
powers instead of the advisory board. 

At one luncheon Governor Robins 
addressed the engineers. He described 
some of the little known details of the 
passage of the Engineers’ law in 1939. 
He read to the engineers the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written Feb- 
ruary 28, 1939, by Ray J. Lyman, to. 
W. P. Hughes, Chairman of the Legis- 


lative Committee. “Dear Friend 


Hughes: Well, the big battle ended in 
a great victory for the engineers in 
the Senate this afternoon by a score 
of 37 to 3. Dr. Robins made the most 
able presentation of a bill I’ve ever 
listened to. Then Derr asked the Doc- 
tor a question regarding the College 
engineers and the effect the bill might 
have on their working during vaca- 
tion and after graduation. The Doc- 
tor turned to the proper point in the 
bill and read the answer instantly. 
Another senator asked about the 
architectural licenses and the doctor 
immediately turned to the place in the 
bill without delay and quoted, answer- 
ing the question to a T. Dr. Robins 
brought out eight or ten important 
points of the bill explaining them 
logically and in order. There wasn’t 
much need for further debate when 
he finished. No opposition was raised. 
The vote was taken and only Hansen. 
Reynolds, and Sims remained nega- 
tive. The whole show was over within 
twelve minutes.” 

At another session Dr. Harold Ded- 
man. counselor for the Idaho State 
Medical Association, gave a thought- 
provoking talk about problems of the 
medical profession and the trend 
toward socialized medicine. Ques- 
tions from the group brought out 
similarities in the two professions of 
engineering and medicine. Dr. Ded- 


In the photo below, Idaho Society President Orland C. Mayer, right, presents H. 
W. Morrison, well-known builder and humanitarian, with a handsome certificate 
making him an honorary life member of the Society. Morrison, president of the 
firm Morrison-Knudsen, was recently featured on the cover of Business Week 


magazine. 


man pointed out that the medical pro. 
fession did not always enjoy the high 
standing that is now accorded. 

At one time engineers and law stu. 
dents rated higher in the estimation 
of the public than the medical stu. § pr 
dents who were frowned on because § fiel 
some of their studies were not consid. § cor 
ered quite proper. He spoke about the § wi 
huge problem with which the medical § Wi: 
profession is confronted in trying to B Edt 
defeat the plans of the administration 
for socialized medicine. He pointed 
out that the president is considering 
the legal profession as next to be 
socialized. 

On the final evening of the meeting, A 
festivities started at 6:30 with cock. 
tails, and dinner was served later in 
the Crystal Ballroom to 138 members 
and guests. 

H. W. Morrison, President of Mor 
rison-Knudsen Co., gave the address 
for the evening. He described operg 
tions of Morrison-Knudsen Co. and 
affiliated companies in foreign landg 
telling some of the local customs @f 
these countries as well. 

President Mayer then presented 
Mr. Morrison with an Honorary Life 
Membership in the Society; the first 
Honorary membership to be awardé 
it is believed. ; 

The 40th Annual Convention endéd 
after a gala dance. It was the largest 
in meeting attendance and the mot 
successful in accomplishment of the 
entire history of Society. 


Motor City Chapter 


Report on Meetings Riek 
At the Rackham Memorial Building Belo 
in Detroit, on March 8th, the Detroit i 


Chapter of the MSPE, was addressed th 

by Alger F. Malo, the Traffic Engineer ~l 
of the City of Detroit. Mr. Malo out of B 
lined the activities of his office and 
showed by illustrated charts and 
graphs some of the many studies pit 
pared by his staff. 

On Friday, April 14th, the M.S.PE 
as a constituent member society @ 
APELSCOR (Architects, Professional 
Engineers, Land Surveyors Council 
Registration) is sponsoring a meetill 
for the distribution of registration @ 
tificates by the State Registration 
Board to several hundred new regF 
trants. Dean Ivan Crawford of it 
University of Michigan and a mét 
ber of the Ann Arbor Chaplet 
M.S.P.E., is to give the principal 
dress and the Governor of the Sia 
has been invited to be present. 
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Educators Among Speakers At Wisconsin Meeting 


Prominent speakers from the educational and industrial 
fields highlighted the recent annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin SPE in Milwaukee. At one luncheon, Dean M. O. 
Withey, Dean of the Engineering College, University of 
Wisconsin, spoke on “What Appears Ahead in Engineering 
Education.” The speaker for the main banquet was Dr. 


Below. Ben G. Elliott, Toastmaster at the 
Annual Professional Engineers’ Dinner. 


Cary Croneis, president of Beloit College, who discussed 
“Blueprint For Government.” Also heard was J. C. Free- 
man, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., who lauded the American 
way of life in a speech entitled “This Is Our Problem.” The 
meeting was the largest and most colorful in the history of 
the Society. 


Above. 1950 officers of WSPE: Standing, |. to r. Carl A. Cajanus, 
Director; E. W. Seeger, National Representative; George W. Martin, 
National Representative; Richard C. Clark, 2nd Vice Pres. Seated: 
A. M. McLeod, Secretary; E. J. Kallevang, President; F. T. Agthe, 
Ist Vice Pres., and L. M. Schindler, Treasurer. 


Right. Overall view of women’s banquet. 


Below, I. to r. E. J. Kalavange, newly elect- 
ed president; G. A. Sievers, Chairman of 
the Ethics and Practices Committee, 
WSPE; and Dr. Cary Croneis, President 
of Beloit College. 
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ing is to establish a personal contact 
between the members of our Society 
and prospective members, and to out- 
line in detail the gains and activities 
of the organization, which will be ac- 
complished by outstanding engineers 
from all sections of the State. 

Personal invitations with return 
cards will be sent to all non-member 
registrants residing or practicing in 
Kings County, and every member 
should be on hand to welcome these 
men into our midst, and to make their 
initial appearance at our meeting a 
pleasant one. 


Attorney Discusses 
Legislative Act at 
West Virginia Meeting 


A recent meeting of the Appalachian 
Chapter, West Va. SPE, was held in 
Beckley with retiring president Paul 
B. Earwood presiding. The balloting 
committee reported the following had 
been chosen as new officers for 1950: 

President, Robert L. Davis; first 
vice-president, Amerigo S. Cappellari; 
second vice-president, James A. Bari- 
tell; secretary-treasurer, M. D. Hen- 
sey; and board of directors, John P. 
Hindsley, H. G. Houtz, and Cecil 
Graham. 

The guest speaker declared that al- 
though the state board, provided by 
the legislative act, has wide powers in 


deciding who is eligible to be a pro- 
fessional engineer, the act does have 
one weakness. 

“The act,” said Attorney Fletcher 
W. Mann, “attempts and fails to de- 
fine what a professional engineer is.” 
It stipulates, he continued, only that 
“those persons qualified to engage in 
professional engineering practices.” 

He declared that the name of engi- 
neers “has been prostituted” and 
added that there are 41 different kinds 
of engineers. He told of a pair of New 
Yorkers who recently called them- 
selves “business engineers.” 

They hired themselves out to a busi- 
ness house at $16 an hour per man, he 
said. “This kind of money puts you 
boys in the dark,” the lawyer said. The 
businessman, who was charged about 
$3,000, admitted the men merely “set 
up a good set of books, which a good 
accountant could have done in three 
days,” Mann declared. 

He congratulated the chapter on the 
legislative act and expressed the hope 
that “more teeth” would be put into 
the law. He observed that the success 
of the act is dependent on “how active 
and how qualified the board members 
are.” 

Nearly 100 members and guests 
were present for the dinner meeting. 


Governor Seeks Advice 
From Wisconsin Society 


The following members of The Wis- 
consin SPE recently visited the State 


Department of Agriculture and the 
Governor in regard to the coal situa. 
tion: Messrs. A. Behling, G. Sievers, 
L. H. Stark, H. Moore and A. Me. 
Leod. 

Later the Governor appointed a 
coal advisory committee which wil] 
assist the Department of Agriculture 
in drafting future coal conservation 
orders. Included on the committee was 


A. McLeod, Secretary of the WSPE, 


Two NSPE Members 
Named ASCE Officers 


Two members of the Minnesota 
SPE have become officers of A.S.CE, 
C. W. Britzius has been elected vice 
president of the Northwestern Section 
of A.S.C.E. and Thomas R. Klingel 


has been elected secretary-treasurer, 


Purdue V. Pres. At 
Toledo Chapter Meeting 


The Toledo Chapter, Ohio SPE, re. 
cently heard Dr. Frank C. Hockema, 
Vice President and Executive Dean of 
Purdue University, speak on the sub. 
ject, “Trends In Engineering Curricu- 
lar.” 

Dr. Hockema is widely known in 
Indiana industrial circles. He spent 15 
years on the Purdue faculty as pro- 
fessor of management, during whic 
time he conducted extension classes 
over the state for factory executives 
He also served for one year as acting 


(Continued Next Page) 


Now Available 


Metal P. E. Emblems for Your Automobile License Plate Brackets 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


1121 Fifteenth Street N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 34-inch P.E. Emblem for my car. I 
enclose .... check .... money order for $2.50 to cover the cost 
of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send to: 


| am registered in (name of state) ..... 
ee amnot...... a member of NSPE. 
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director of personnel for the engineer- 
ing and science schools of Purdue, 
rior to being named assistant to the 
president, and secretary of the Purdue 
board of trustees. In 1943 he bacame 
the executive dean and in 1945 was 
made a vice-president of the uni- 
versity. 


Maumee Valley Chapter 
Meet At Lima, Ohio 


A regular meeting of the Maumee 
Valley Chapter, Ohio SPE, was held 
recently in Lima. 

The speaker was Mr. L. F. Schaeub- 
jin, assistant director and chief engi- 
neer of the state highway department. 
He discussed the program of the de- 
partment and some of the problems 
they encounter. 

Mr. Schaeublin is a veteran of 
World War I and a graduate of Ohio 
Northern University. He has been con- 
nected with the highway department 
since 1926 and has advanced through 
the positions of division maintenance 
engineer, assistant chief and chief en- 
gineer in maintenance, to his present 
position. 

Engineer Schaeublin was a charter 
member of Maumee Valley Society, 
which later became Maumee Valley 
Chapter. 


Talk On Arbitration 
Feature of N. Y. C. 
Chapter Gathering 


“The Role of Arbitration in Engi- 
neering” was the subject of an address 
given by Mr. Joseph S. Murphy, Di- 
rector of Panel and Education, Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, before a 
recent meeting of the New York City 
Chapter, NYSSPE. 

Arbitration is very much in the 
news today, with particular reference 
to labor-management disputes. The 
area of arbitration in settling disputes 
covers both domestic and international 
felds. Breach of contracts in industry 
and partnership disputes have been 
points for arbitration. 

An example of arbitration practice 
was cited in the manufacture of men’s 
dothing. In this industry arbitration 
dauses written in the contracts be- 
‘ween management and labor stipulate 
that all points of dispute must be sub- 
mitted to arbitration for settlement 
instead of resorting to the medium of 
paralyzing strikes. These clauses cover 

€ processing of the virgin wool, 
luiloring of the cloth, and oftentimes 
merchandising of the finished product. 

ement of disputes by arbitration 
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instead of resorting to strikes or court 
action, saves time and expense, and 
“loss of face.” 

The principle behind arbitration is 
judgment by experts who are men of 
character and integrity, possessing the 
“know-how” to render a fair and just 
decision in matters of dispute. Engi- 
neers, because of their objective point 
of view, are entrusted to sit as skilled 
experts on arbitration panels and fre- 
quently have been called upon to ar- 
bitrate important industrial and patent 
disputes. It was pointed out that one 
of the largest groups of arbitrators on 
the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion’s panel is composed of 200 engi- 
neers. During the interesting question 
and answer period following the ad- 
dress, Mr. Murphy touched briefly on 
the cost of arbitration and how the 
expense is normally shared by the 
parties involved. 


President Stanford At 
D. C. Society Meeting 


Alan G. Stanford of Georgia, Presi- 
dent of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers addressed a meet- 
ing of the D. C. Society on Monday, 
February 27. 

Invitations were extended to mem- 
bers of the Maryland and Virginia 
societies and the other engineering 
societies in the District. Other special 
guests included members of the con- 
gressional committees presently con- 
sidering the D. C. Professional Engi- 
neers Bill. 

The subject of Mr. Stanford’s visit 
and talk was concerned with the pass- 


age of the D. C. Bill. 


Banker Addresses 
California Chapter 


E. J. McGowan, Assistant Vice 
President of the Bank of America, San 
Francisco, spoke before a recent meet- 
ing of the Bay Area Chapter, Cali- 
fornia SPE. 

McGowan covered the financial out- 
look of the country’s business and dis- 
cussed prospects for the future. 


Okla. Member To Map 


Brazilian Line 


It was learned at the closing session 
of the annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Society of Professional Engi- 
neers that William H. (Bill) Heltzel, 
formerly executive vice-president of 
the Stanolind Pipe Line Co. and now 
a consultant pipeline engineer at New 
York City, has been given the task 
of designing a $9,500,000 fuel oil and 
products pipeline from Santos, at sea- 


level in eastern Brazil, to Sao Paulo, 
a leading industrial city on the 
pampas of the big South American 
republic. The task of laying out the 
plans will be carried out this summer. 


Faul Heads Iowa 
Engineering Society 


A. F. Faul, laboratory chief, Iowa 
state highway commission, was named 
recently as president-elect of the lowa 
Engineering Society at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. 

Faul, who is retiring secretary- 
treasurer, will take office at next year’s 
meeting. E. F. Behrens, a consulting 
engineer, Des Moines, who was made 
president-elect last year, will head the 
society during 1950. 

Other officers named are H. M. 
Black, Ames, vice-president, and 
Ralph Tuller, Des Moines, secretary- 
treasurer. C. Maxwell Stanley, Musca- 
tine, retiring president, automatically 
becomes a director. A second director 
was to be named by the board later. 

A revised constitution was adopted 
by the society. One of the main pro- 
visions is that local socities now will 
affiliate with the state organization 
and become an integral part of it. Pre- 
viously, each local society was inde- - 
pendent. 

The society passed a resolution call- 
ing for adoption of a uniform state 
building code. 


Tennessee Governor 
Proclaims Engineers’ 


Week 


Governor Gordon Browning of 
Tennessee recently announced that an 
Engineers’ Week will be celebrated by 
citizens of the state. The Chief Execu- 
tive’s statement follows: 

Whereas: By virtue of the authority 
vested in the Governor of the State of 
Tennessee; and 

Whereas: In recognition of the con- 
tributors of all branches of Profes- 
sional Engineering in the development 
and welfare of our country; and 

Whereas: In keeping with the na- 
tional recognition given this indispen- 
sable profession; and 

Whereas: For the purpose of the 
future development and continued 
promotion of all branches of the En- 
gineering Profession: 

Now, Therefore, I, Gordon Brown- 
ing, Governor of the State of Tennes- 
see, do hereby proclaim the week be- 
ginning February 20, 1950, in which 
falls the birthday of our First Presi- 
dent, George Washington, one of our 
first contributors to the Civil Engi- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Illinois Member’ s 
Hobby Serves 
In Emergency 


Harris F. Lund, Springfield, IIli- 
nois, member of Capital Chapter, 
ISPE, and licensed amateur radio op- 
erator, moved into action on Dec. 21, 
1949 to link together the communica- 
tions chain broken when sleet and ice 
knocked out all telephone, telegraph, 
and radio police channels at Quincy, 
Illinois. Lund’s station W9KQL, which 
forms part of the Illinois Emergency 
Net, was alerted by one of the ama- 


teur men in Quincy who had been: 


able to get on the air by using an 
emergency gasoline power-driven gen- 
erator from the Quincy Naval Reserve. 

Due to the fact that companies con- 
trolling telephone and power in Quin- 
cy were headquartered in Springfield, 
Lund’s relay of information was of 
strategic importance for both locating 
major breaks and for the dispatching 
of men and materials needed to make 
the emergency repairs. His station 
handled all Western Union traffic be- 


Here is Engineer Lund in action. A licensed operator since 1932, he helped link 
communications chain this winter when storms knocked out telephone and tele. 


graph. 


Lund has been licensed by the FCC _a National member of ISPEsince 1948, 


since 1932 and is a member of the 
American Radio Relay League, having 


Late and Important... rame 


tween the two cities, press news dis- served as route manager for the Illi- It has been announced that Thoma Pi 
patches, radio news, and special com- nois 1948-1949 Official Relay Sta-  E. Murray, a New York engineer, has ra a 
munications for the hospitalization of tions; he is a member of the A-1 been appointed as a member of thE 
sick persons requiring outside atten- | Operators Club, Secretary of the Atomic Energy Commission. Murray Ste 
* tion. Sangamon Radio Club, and has been _ is famous for his numerous inventions, _ 
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| Sidney L. Stolte 


Is Named 


NSPE President for 1950-51 


S. L. Stolte, St. Paul, Minn., con- 
sulting engineer, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers for 1950-51, it 
was announced recently. He will as- 
sume his duties July 1. 

Professional engineers named as 
vice presidents were: C. G. Krueger. 
Deputy Commissioner, N. J. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Madison, N. J.; Cherry 
L. Emerson, Vice-President and Dean, 
School of Engineering, Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; 
John D. Coleman, Supervisor, Mate- 
rial Utilization, General Motors Corp.. 
Dayton, Ohio; C. G. Roush, Kansas 
City Manager, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Kansas City, Mo.; L. L. 
Dresser, President, Dresser Engineer- 
ing Co., Tulsa, Okla.; and Ear! N. 
Holm, Valuation Engineer, Sacra- 
mento Municipal Utility District, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. Russell B. Allen, Pro- 
fessor, Civil Engineering, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md., was 
re-elected treasurer. 

Stolte joined his present firm, Bet- 
tenburg, Townsend and Stolte, archi- 
tects and engineers, in 1943, and later 
became a partner. His varied work 
career includes the design of the first 
reinforced concrete skyscraper, a 
twenty-story building; architectural 
and engineering designs for many 
bank buildings throughout the North- 
west; structural engineer on the Min- 
neapolis Post Office project; and in 
charge of detailing all the granite 
shop drawings for the thirty-one story 
Federal Courts Building in New York 
City. 

Among the professional activities 
of the Minnesota engineer are listed 
such items as president of District 5. 
slate secretary. state president, and 
fnally national director of the Min- 
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nesota Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. He has been vice president and 
president of the Minnesota Federation 
of Engineering Societies; chairman, 
legislation and codes committee, of 


S. L. Stolte 


the Minneapolis Chapter, AIA; vice 
chairman, Minnesota Construction 
Planning Committee; vice president 
and member of Board of Directors, 
Minnesota Good Roads Association. 

In the civic and social field, NSPE’s 
new president has been active in the 
Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority, serving as chairman. 
Other Activities include work as a 
member of the Minneapolis City 
Housing Code Committee: chairman 
of the Governor’s Fire Prevention 
Conference Committee: and a mem- 
ber of the St. Paul Association of 
Commerce. He has been a Shriner for 
many years. 


(Continued from page 25) 


neering Profession, as Tennessee State 


Engineers Week. 


Hinman Honored By 
Water Works Assoc. 


Colonel Jack J. Hinman, Jr., Iowa 
City, lowa, engineer, and a member 
at large of NSPE has been elected to 
honorary membership of the Board of 
Directors of the American Water 
Works Association. 

Colonel Hinman has been a mem- 
ber of the Association since 1915. He 
was President of the Association in 
1930; Director of the Iowa Section, 
1919-21; and Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Iowa Section, 1916-27. 


Southern Nevada Chapter 
Tours Experiment Station 


A tour of the bureau of mines ex- 
periment station highlighted a meet- 
ing of the Southern Nevada chapter 
of the Nevada Society of Professional 
Engineers held recently in Boulder 
City. 

Of particular interest to the group 
were the titanium and chrome experi- 
ments being conducted by the bureau. 
The laboratory, photographic, and 
rare metals search departments were 
also visited. The tour was conducted 
by C. T. Baroch and R. R. Lloyd. 

Those attending the meeting were 
Robert W. Dietrich, J. A. Wood, 
Shaver, Baroch, Campbell, W. M. 
Doak, George Von Tobel, Ray Kibler, 
G. E. Franklin, J. A. Tiberti, George 
Evans, Phillip Partridge, Homer 
Bunge. Louis Bunge, L. H. Compton, 
Sherman Mason, Lloyd, H. H. Houtz, 
James Arkell, C. P. Keegal, Howard 
Hoover, Jay Smith, Harry C. Hall, 
Newell. Norman Hilbrecht, and Har- 
lan Brown. 
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DISASTER IN ECUADOR 
(Continued from page 10) 


eity on top of a mountain 435 feet 
above the old town and at two 
kilometer’s distance. Since it was 
necessary for us to provide water for 
this population and since there was no 
pump available in the whole country 
to pump against 435 feet of head to 
the new city, the ingenuity of our en- 
gineers was severely tested. 


Ir was finally decided to use the 
swimming pool near the destroyed 
city as the source of water supply. A 
pump with a lift capacity of 100 feet 
and 40 gallons per minute was in- 
stalled at this point, to pump the water 
through four inch piping to a con- 
venient point in the highway leading 
up to the tent city. Here it flowed from 
the pipe line into 50 gallon galvanized 
iron tanks, connected together by pip- 
ing and mounted on trucks. The trucks 
then carried the water to the tent city, 
where galvanized iron tanks, con- 
nected at the bottom by 3/4 inch pipes 
and equipped with hydrants, were in- 
stalled on a platform. This was a pub- 
lic water point to which the distressed 
people came to get their water. So, 
thanks to our engineers, a dangerous 
situation was under control in a mat- 
ter of days. 

The battle against impure water 
or no water at all was waged in 28 
battered towns. Many of the com- 
munities received their water through 
ditches that required opening. Others 
needed filter plants and chlorinators. 
In all cases something had been de- 
stroyed, and quick repair taxed the 
minds and bodies of our handful of 
engineers. But pure water was vitally 
needed and it was supplied. 

The sewage disposal problem was 
an acute one, not because the sewer 
system was destroyed by the earth- 
quake, but due to the fact that the 
people had abandoned their homes to 
live in the city parks where no facili- 
ties were available. We took immedi- 
ate steps to remedy the unsanitary con- 
ditions that soon developed. Hun- 
dreds of latrines were installed and a 
garbage collection and disposal pro- 
gram was set up. DDT was used to 
control fly, flea and lice breeding. 
Houses, barracks, buses and _ tents, 
were treated along with some 65,000 
persons. Food was likewise controlled 


with it being necessary to close a num- 
ber of soft drink plants, markets, 
and dairies. 


Housing was another critical prob- 
lem for the engineers to solve. We set 
to work erecting tents to shelter the 
population. Later, when time per- 
mitted, we built straw-mat houses of 
a more permanent nature. It is felt 
that the job done will assure the 
people some type of home at least 
until they can rebuild their ruins. 
Also, we think our tent cities saved 
many lives for it kept the natives from 
returning to their half torn down 
houses which were, in effect, death 
traps. Scores of persons were killed 
by falling debris when they returned 
to their houses. 


I might add that for the first month 
following the quake, a nublic health 
education program was carried out in 
the entire zone, using a sound truck, 
films, and lectures. It is also of in- 
terest to note that the towns in the 
earthquake zone in which the Servicio 
is maintaining potable water sup- 
plies, have never had a potable supply 
of water in their history. 


Tue vaccination program was under 
the direction of Dr. Luis Alcivar with 
the assistance of Dr. Guillermo 
Acosta, both Ecuadorean employees 
of the Servicio. The Chief Nurses 
were Miss Helen Parker and Mrs. 
Myrtle Singleton of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs and Miss 
Esther Hirst of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The principal sanitary 
engineers were Edmundo Izurieta and 
Atahualpa Ruiz, both Ecuadorean em- 
ployees of the Servicio. 


Looking back now at the hectic days 
and nights, I can’t help but think what 
a splendid example our operations 
were of the professional engineer— 
North or South American—using his 
technical knowledge as a distinct serv- 
ice to mankind. The profession can 
indeed be proud of its record during 
and after such a horror of nature as 
the Ecuador earthquake. 


About the Author... 


Charles P. Blanks, Jr., author of the 
earthquake article, received his B. S. 
in Civil Engineering from Mississippi 
State College in 1940. In 1947 he was 
granted his M. S. in Sanitary Engi- 


ment, research, and consulting. 
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WHAT THEY’RE SAYING 
(Continued from page 17) 


The means by which some of the 
state license boards restrict the ac- 
tivities of out-of-state engineers range 
from petty annoyances, such as re- 
quiring them to appear personally be- 
fore the board, to demanding pay- 
ment of a non-resident permit fee of 
$250, as is done in Alaska. A com- 
mon practice is that of refusing to 
register an applicant by endorsement 
unless the board of the state from 
which the applicant comes has signed 
a reciprocal agreement with the state 
where he is applying. 

All the restrictions listed by the 
committee have little or nothing to do 
with an applicant’s qualifications to 
practice engineering. Many have 
been set up by the license boards 
through strained interpretations of 
their state laws. These can be elimi- 
nated by the boards themselves. Oth- 
ers will require amendment of regis- 
tration acts, which means that the 
engineers in those states must back 
the proposed changes wholeheartedly. 

It is important to observe, how- 
ever, that success or failure of the 
movement to eliminate these restric- 
tions will depend largely on what is 
done by the boards in states with high 
license requirements, particularly 
New York. 

No state that has raised its educa- 
tional and training requirements 
above the level of other states can, 
with logic, ask all applicants for re- 
ciprocal registration to meet those 
higher requirements while it still has 
many practicing engineers who were 
registered under lower requirements 
or under a “grandfather clause.” To 
do so can be just as serious discrimi- 
nation against engineers from other 
states as some of the more obvious 
discrimination cited by the commit- 
lee in its report. 


There is much to be said in favor 
of higher standards for registration, 
but unless the steps in that direction 
are taken slowly enough friction be- 
tween states with low and high stand- 
ards is bound to develop. Leadership 
in minimizing friction must come 
from the large states where the need 
for higher standards is greatest.— 
Engineering News-Record. 


THE ROAD AHEAD... 


It is perhaps not unfitting that on 
this occasion I should, along with you. 
speculate a little on where the engi- 
heer appears to be going, and say 
something too in justification of what- 
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ever educational faith has grown up 
in me over the years. While I now 
speak as one not having authority, 
and perhaps not unlike a scribe, I 
trust that the freedom and irresponsi- 
bility so recently gained may not lead 
me into any suggestion of specific edu- 
cational policies. That is the business 
of others. 

Any examination of educational 
philosophy or practices would be 
pointless without establishing at the 
outset some concept of the kind of 
academic product that is desired. 

That is by no means a simple mat- 
ter. Opinions on the subject as widely 
divergent as the poles are to be found 
amongst employers. Small, tentative 
enterprises frequently offer only sea- 
sonal or “by the job” employment, 
and this only to men who are Jong on 
practical techniques and frequently 
short on theory. This practice was 
characteristic of most of the engineer- 
ing employment fifty years ago. To- 
day, most of the efficient and endur- 
ing corporations are closely on the 
watch for young men who, perhaps 
with little experience, have good abili- 
ty, sound educational preparation, at- 
tractive personalties and the capacity 
to secure the ready and cordial co- 
operation of those with whom they 
are associated. Such employers are 
ready to provide in-service training 
by which the special methods and 
practices peculiar to the industry may 
be demonstrated to the novice. The 
engineering schools have been heart- 
ened by evidence that more and more 
employers are becoming interested in 
such long-range plans, for under them 
the young engineer can best establish 
his worth to the employer and to the 
country. 

Upon the professional schools of 
engineering rests the obligation of 
providing the formal educational 
preparation of the young men who 
will become the engineers of the sort 
that the future demands. Not all grad- 
uates will attain top ranking posts, for 
the distribution of technically trained 
persons amongst positions of varying 
responsibility is not sensibly different 
from the distribution of any other type 
of educated workers. Very many are 
needed to serve in intermediate ca- 
pacities. The time has long since 
passed when a few uneducated gen- 
iuses, such as James Brindley, or 
George Stephenson, could, with the 
aid of mechanics and labourers, at- 
tend to the technological needs of 


their times. Nowadays, the hands of . 


the masters are strengthened by 
thousands of trained professional or 
sub-professional assistants who are 
competent to conduct planned scien- 
tific or technical procedures in con- 
formity with ascertained natural law 


for the realization of a desired objec- 
tive. Science makes possible a vast 
extension of the personal powers of 
the chief. 

What type of professional school 
is best suited to provide the engineer 
of the future, of whom I have spoken? 
I do not know of a better specification 
than that formulated by William Bar- 
ton Rogers, the founder of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, that 
is 

“... one founded on a thorough 
knowledge cf scientific laws and 
principles and which unites with 
habits of close observation and 
exact reasoning a large general cul- 
tivation.” 


The achievements and prestige of 
the great institution to which these 
principles were applied afford a strik- 
ing verification of their soundness. 

However preoccupied the profes- 
sional schools may become with im- 
mediate educational tasks, there rests 
upon them the over-riding obligation 
of frequent re-examination-of their 
philosophy of education. Is the effort 
merely to equip young men to per- 
form certain scientific or technological 
duties superlatively well? If that is 
all, we might well set ourselves to the 
devising of machines that will do it 
quicker and with complete accuracy. 
Electronic computers are displacing 
armies of plodding human ones and 
may do more. 

But there are tasks that no mechan- 
ism, however perfect, and no mechan- 
istic thinking, can compass. The right 
to live our lives in our own way is 
being ruthlessly challenged. The 
threat, portentous in all its aspects, is 
not one that can be met by technology 
alone. It is a matter of dealing with 
unprecedented human obliquity, and 
it is on human agencies that we must 
depend for remedy. The intelligent, 
resolute, and continuous effort of 
every citizen, not excluding the engi- 
neer, will be needed. Without it, the 
days of the democracies would be 
numbered and no engineer could look 
forward to any freedom of action 
either professional or private. 

It would be regrettable, if any 
young men should leave the profes- 
sional schools of engineering without 
having given a moment’s considera- 
tion to the political, economic, social, 
and philosophical questions about 
which the world of today is in some- 
thing approaching mortal conflict. 
Lacking some introduction to these 
areas of thought, they would be thrust 
into a world of strife in the garb of 
illiterates in all that pertains to a 
desperate human struggle the end of 
which is not in sight —C. R. Young in 
The Canadian Engineering Journal. 
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A PLACE UNDER THE SUN 
(Continued from page 12) 


for instance; it may mean a medical 
practitioner, a dentist, a druggist, a 
college professor, a minister, a scien- 
tist or seller of patent medicines. All 
these meanings have little to do with 
the public esteem of the practicing 
physician. 

It is the wide range of engineering 
activity which is hard to appreciate 
rather than the looseness of the title. 
As a matter of fact engineers have a 
way of protecting their good name 
from misuse by the interloper or the 
charlatan. It is illegal in all the states 
for an unregistered person to hold 
himself out as engineering practi- 
tioner. 


To deserve a place under the sun, en- 
gineers have done their work well. A 
few days ago Malcolm Pirnie made a 
very statesman-like remark in regard 
to the New York water supply. He 
said that it was “not lack of water but 
lack of vision” which caused the water 
shortage in the city. Engineers have 
known, for years, what should be done 
to get an adequate water supply; they 
have not had complete control in the 
matter. Others, including city council 
and voters, must help in making major 
decisions to increase the water plant. 
If engineers have been guilty it is be- 
cause they have not cried from the 
housetops with a very loud voice. 
They have become professionally 
conscious and now they are undertak- 
ing to let the public know what they 
do and how they do it. They will not 
need to make mathematicians or 
scientists out of the public, but rather 
they must explain their activities in 
the language of the street and the mar- 
ket place. The public must understand 
that there is no mysticism in engineer- 
ing, that it is merely the application 
of science and technology to the com- 
plicated and multiplying problems of 
daily life. Some of the principles 
used seem intricate and mysterious 
but on the whole engineering works 
are perfectly understandable. When 
the public looks on engineering as ap- 
plication of science to many problems 
instead of the juggling of mathematics 
and abstruse science it will begin to 
appreciate engineering and its practi- 
tioners. 


Fields of Practice 


Engineers are defining their fields 
of practice. Their work must not be 
confused with that of other profes- 
sionals. Their publicity must no 
longer be in the jargon of technology 
but in the language of the reading 


public. Mysteries must be unfolded 
and straight-forward thinking must be 
disclosed. Engineering writers must 
tell their story to the whole people: 
then they will begin to be understood. 

Let me illustrate by comparative 
characters in the movies. No picture 
presents a doctor as a technician, or 
as a nurse, or as a detached scientist; 
always the physician is presented as an 
understanding human who knows what 
to do and how to do it. He will be the 
hero of the picture or he will give the 
hero a good run for his money. The 
engineer is usually presented in high 
boots and either operating a machine 
or driving a stake and never as a de- 
signer or the one who sees a great 
structure complete before the founda- 
tions are begun. He is an artisan and 
not an engineer. This comes about be- 
cause engineers have not told script 
writers and movie directors what kind 
of people they are. 


WE must shed the marks of the shop 
and field and show that we conceive 
and plan as well as delineate and con- 
struct. Until we as engineers, tell the 
story it will never be told. 

Some say that engineers are only 
another kind of hired help. They. 
many of them, are employees but that 
does not prevent them from being pro- 
fessional. They have come a long 
way during the last fifty years; they 
still have much distance to go. Much 
of the road is still ahead but many of 
the rough places are far behind. 


Social Life 


During recent years educators and 
practitioners have become conscious 
of the part engineers must play in the 
life of the community and state. Their 
work impinges on the life of every 
citizen; they must take their place in 
the affairs of the community and the 
local government. To do a job well it 
is necessary to understand its meaning 
and its consequences. All good citi- 
zens must know enough about the 
economic and social problems of the 
day to exercise independent judgment 
and to take necessary responsibility. 
For the last decade there has been an 
almost feverish effort to broaden the 
engineering curriculum by the addi- 
tion of humanistic-social subjects, and 
to increase the reading of the practi- 
tioner to include more than tech- 
nology. 


"WE are not expected to be poets and 


artists but we should see to it that our 
work does not make it harder for poets 
and artists to be creative in this gen- 
eration. Certainly we should not try 
to dominate or imprison the spirit of 


freedom and individual development, 
Ours has been the first half of the cen. 
tury; changes have been due to engi- 
neers; improvements have been by 
engineers; we have made a mechani. 
cal world. In so doing have we de. 
stroyed the world of Emerson, Jeffer. 
son and Phillip Brooks? 

Have our sights been lowered to 
atomic bombs and gadgets in such a 
way that we cannot understand and 
appreciate the art of living in the 
realm of the spirit and the imagina. 
tion? Have we become so enamored 
with things that we cannot “think the 
thoughts of Plato” for the long line 
of his successors? 


Stress On Civic Affairs 


In education we have begun to talk 
about citizenship and civic responsi- 
bilities. We must take up the chorus 
in the profession and do something 
about living in the community. We 
must deal with more than things; we 
must dedicate ourselves to the better. 
ment of our cities, towns, states and 
the whole nation. 

Furthermore, we must achieve 
unity in our great diversity. To get 
group recognition we must have group 
consciousness. This must be brought 
about by placing emphasis on joint 
activities instead of magnifying our 
differences. We need not abandon our 
fields of special usefulness but we 
must think of ourselves as engineers 
before we begin to talk about struc- 
tures, transportation, power, com- 
munications, steam and management. 
There are many things which are com- 
mon. 

Paul writing in the first century 
said: 

“Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 


If I tried to supplement this state: 
ment for engineers I would add, cease 
magnifying your differences and dwell 
upon unity; give praise where praise 
is due and you will reflect honor upon 
your profession; build on service to 
the people and you will reap the har 
vest which comes with usefulness. We 
cannot force recognition but we cal 
deserve it; then it will come in abut 
dance. 


Epitor’s Note: This paper was 
given before the recent Presidents 
Secretaries Conference held in Nash 
ville. See story, page 13. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT PATENT AGREE- 
MENTS 


(Continued from page 15) 


chanical skill, and which is of an 
inventive nature ? 


Often the co-worker is justified in 
questioning whether the supervisory 
individual is entitled to full credit of 
the entire invention. Oftentimes the 
broad patent should issue to the su- 

rvisory individual and another de- 
tailed patent should issue to the co- 
worker on a specific improvement 
forming a part of the entire system 
or device. Where, however, the co- 
worker does not run contrary to the 
general plan of solution envisioned 
by the supervisory individual minor 
variations which otherwise might 
amount to separate inventions inure 
to the principal inventor under the 
doctrine of inuring inventions. Wher- 
ever this occurs or is likely to occur, 
great care must be taken on the part 
of the individuals concerned and the 
patent counsel charged with obtaining 
protection on the development. 


Wruar then should the conduct of 
the engineer or employee be in the 
matter of inventions and contracts to 
assign inventions? As_ professional 
men, the engineers will acknowledge 
the necessity of these contracts since 
itis apparent that in many cases other 
individuals besides those assigned to 
research or development projects 
make inventions. For uniformity of 
policy and elimination of misunder- 
standings, it is desirable to have a 
written contract for all employees 
concerned who have access to such 
information which is of a generally 
confidential nature leading to inven- 
tive concepts. There should be no ob- 
jections to agreeing to assign those 
inventions in the field of the employer 
regardless whether or not company 
time and facilities are used. 

The agreement to assign inven- 
tions should cover the employment 
period and for a limited time beyond 
the period of employment for reasons 
of safety, and of course more particu- 
larly to cover the situation where 
shortly before an engineer terminates 
his employment he has made an in- 
vention. Quite obviously there is a 
time delay between the completion of 
the invention and the time when the 
patent counsel can prepare a patent 
application irrespective of the urgency 
of the situation. 


As ethical and professional engi- 
neers, there is little justification for 
insisting on any specific reward, un- 
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less the employer is known to be an 
exception to the general rule and does 
not provide any recognition whatso- 
ever for ingenuity and inventive 
genius. 

While the agreement may appear to 
cover all inventions, this seldom is the 
intention since it is doubtful as to 
whether such an agreement could be 
maintained in court. The broad 
language used is generally for the pur- 
pose of protecting the employer in 
the line of business in which he is en- 
gaged at the present time and any re- 
lated line of business which results as 
a product of natural progress and ex- 
pansion or the decision to level out 
the production by manufacturing 
items having different seasonal de- 
mand peaks. 

Since most employers are of good 
faith, there should be no hesitance in 
submitting any invention for consid- 
eration by the employer together with 
a request that if the employer is not 
interested therein, the employee is to 
receive a release in writing so that he 
may take his own steps for the protec- 
tion and marketing of the invention. 
In general, employers are quite willing 
to either make separate settlements for 
such inventions submitted or to give 
releases. Such procedure is merely 
evidence of good faith and ethical 
conduct on the part of the employer 
and the engineer. 


Ler us as engineers, therefore, un- 
derstand our rights and _ privileges 
and make it known to the industry 
that we do so understand them and 
that as ethical men of a profession, we 
expect to be treated as such. A 
straightforward approach to any mat- 
ter which is not clear invariably com- 
mands the respect of the employer and 
results in a better understanding giv- 
ing evidence to the integrity of the 
individuals involved. On such basis. 


DATES Ld 


New Jersey Society—April 14, and 
15, Essex House, Newark, annual meet- 
ing. 

New York State Society—May 4, 5, 
and 6, Statler Hotel, New York City, 
Mid-Century Convention and Engineer- 
ing Industries Exposition. 

Pennsylvania Society—May 19, and 
20, New Castle, annual meeting. 

District of Columbia Society—May 
22, Washington, D. C., annual meeting. 

Massachusetts Society—June 8, 9, 
and 10, Statler Hotel, Boston, annual 
meeting. 

NSPE Annual Meeting—June 8, 9, 
and 10, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Georgia Society—June i6, and 17, 
— Air Hotel, Augusta, annual meet- 
ng. 


we can go forward and establish rec- 
ognition that the engineering profes- 
sion should be given compensation 
commensurate with their contribution 
to business. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 20) 


Frank Laubach, an authority on world 
literacy, states that in the non-Chris- 
tian portion of the world, and exclu- 
sive of Russia and Japan, ninety per- 
cent of the population is illiterate. In 
numbers they comprise about 1,200,- 
000,000 people. That gives an idea of 
the tremendous task before us. 

Our many gifts have placed us at 
the cross-roads. We may continue on 
the highway of accomplishment and 
fulfillment, or we may take the side 
road of decadence. We can, like the 
great nations before us, covet and pro- 
tect our gifts and thereby gradually 
lose them, or we can share them with 
all nations for the amelioration of 
mankind and thereby increase our 
gifts. 

For every action there is an equal 
and opposite reaction. The universal 
law of balance remains inviolate. For 
all of our gifts there must be equal 
givings. The Master stated it this way, 
“For unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required.” 

Having established that our gifts 
must be shared it but remains to de- 
cide upon the most effective avenue 
of expression. 

The responsibility of the engineer 
in this undertaking can not be over 
emphasized. Of necessity he must be 
a part of the planning and developing 
of it. Because of the high degree of 
illiteracy it will take many years to 
realize fulfillment. It may, perhaps, 
cost billions of cvilars, but over the 
years we will be repaid many, many 
times. 

Maurice H. Hastinos, 
N. Mankato, Minn. 


Definition ... 
Dear Editor: 


May I suggest that engineers learn 
to understand the meaning of the word 
“Profession.” We may then be able 
to get rid of the phrase “self em- 
ployed professional engineer” which 
occurs in your last edition. If this 
phrase has any meaning it would im- 
ply that the engineer is an amateur. 
It is my belief that this phrase is of the 
same specie as the round quadrangle, 
mere verbiage. 

R. B. MACFARLANE, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Member State Societies N.S. P. E. 


Officers and Directors 


Arizona 


Pres., William D. Williams, 1811 N. 1st 
Ave., Phoenix; Nat. Dir., Earle V. Miller, 
1025 W. Monte Vista Rd., Phoenix; Sec.- 
Treas., Harold W. Yost, 508 Heard Bldg., 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas 

Pres., Fred J. Herring, Arkansas High- 
way Dept., Little Rock; Nat. Dir., Leon- 
ard N. White, 405 County Court House, 
Little Rock; Sec., Louis E. Bona, 115 N. 
Cedar St., Little Rock. 

California 

Pres., John L. Trebilcock, 844 Wood- 
land Ave., San Leandro; Ezec. Sec., 
Louis Mendonsa, 2801 19th St., Sacra- 
mento; Nat. Dir., A. C. Bullen, 1985 23rd 
Ave., San Francisco 16. 

Colorado 

Pres., Alfred J. Ryan, 1340 Glenarm 
Place, Denver; Sec., Howard A. Lane, 
P. O. Box 2522, Denver. 

Connecticut 

Pres., George L. Mylchreest, 238 Palm 
St., Hartford; Nat. Dir., James D. Skin- 
ner, 232 Golden Hill St., Bridgeport 4; 
Sec., A. George Mallis, 238 Palm St., 
Hartford. 

District of Columbia 

Pres., Ralph A, Dane, 804 Beverly 
Drive, Alexandria, Va.; Nat. Dir., Her- 
man F. Lame, 4000 Cathedral Ave., N. 
W., Washington, D. C.; Sec.-Treas., Paul 
S. Dell’Aria, 5209 25th Rd., N., Arlington, 
Va. 

Florida 

Pres., Sam P. Turnbull, State Road 
Dept., Tallahassee; Nat. Dir., John F. 
Reynolds, P. O. Box 4442, Jacksonville; 
Sec.-Treas., Homer B. Scott, P. O. Box 
4817, Jacksonville. 

Georgia 

Pres., Charles E. Layton, P. O. Box 
486, Thomasville; Nat. Dirs., Ray L. 
Sweigert, Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta, John W. Lovell, 203 Alex- 
ander St., Marietta; Sec., George M. 
Normandy, Box 520, Atlanta. 

Idaho 

Pres., Allen S. Janssen, Dean of Engi- 
neering, University of Idaho; Nat. Dir., 
Orland C. Mayer, 1220 Idaho St., Boise; 
Sec., J. L. Morris, City Engineer, City 
Hall, Boise. 

Illinois 

Pres., Dr, George E. Ekblaw, 216 Nat- 
ural Resources, Urbana; Nat. Dir., Wil- 
liam A. Oliver, 402 Engineering Hall, 
Urbana; Sec.-Treas., H. E. Babbitt, 204 
Engineering Hall, Urbana. 

Indiana 

Pres., Richard J. Erb, 205 iJ. Seminole 
Circle, Ft. Wayne; Nat. Dir., Chester 
Lichtenberg, 4624 Tacoma Ave., Ft. 
Wayne; Fxec. Sec., J. B. Wilson, 10 W. 
Ohio, Indianapolis. 

Kansas 

Pres., Walter G. Johnson, 1831 Med- 
ford Ave., Topeka; Nat. Dir., C. Y. 
Thomas, Spencer Chemical Co., P. O. 
Box 604, Pittsburg; Sec., Abram Pratt, 
405 Crawford Bldg., Topeka. 

Maryland 

Pres., Paul W. Backhus, 2023 Mary- 

land Ave., Baltimore 18; Nat. Dir., Owen 


W. Turpin, 1004 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more; Exec. Sec., Stewart W. Parker, 
511 Murdock Rd., Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 
Pres., Edgar A. Harty, 8 Cypress St., 
Marblehead; Nat. Dir., Samuel Lewiton, 
49 Federal St., Boston; Sec., C. R. West- 
away, C/o Ingersoll-Rand Co., 285 Co- 
lumbus Ave., Boston. 
Michigan 
Pres., Arthur F. Plant, 227 Curtis 
Bldg., Detroit; Nat. Dirs., Otto H. Hall, 
134 N. Hayford Ave., Lansing 12, Hugh 
E. Keeler, 231 W. Engineering Bldg., 
Ann Arbor; Exec. Sec., J. H. Nimmo, 
100 Farnsworth Ave., Detroit 2. 
Minnesota 
Pres., Myhren C. Peterson, 5524 Mor- 
gan Ave. South, Minneapolis 9; Nat. 
Dirs., N. T. Rykken, 915 Grandview, Du- 
luth, T. S. Thompson, 4332 29th Ave., 
S., Minneapolis; Exec. Sec., Dr. Richard 
R. Price, 1000 Guardian Bldg., St. Paul 1. 
Missouri 
Pres., Richard Y. Jones, Box 283, Ne- 
osho; Nat. Dir., C. G. Roush, 1014 Fair- 
fax Bldg., Kansas City; Exec. Sec., Clif- 
ford Wood, Box 365, Jefferson City. 
Nevada 
Pres., J. H. Buehler, Bristol Silver 
Mines, Pioche; Nat. Dir., L. J. H. Smith, 
P. ©; “Box 1, Henderson; Sec., R. T. 
Campbell, Box 1015, Henderson. 
New Jersey 
Pres., Hugh C. Clarke, 97 Bentley 
Ave., Jersey City 4; Nat. Dirs., C. George 
Krueger, 28 Cross Gates Rd., Madison; 
Leo K. McKee, 16 McLaren St., Red 
Bank; Joseph J. Tomasulo, 116 Bridge 
St., Roselle Park; William S., Dean, 38 
Oakley Ave., Summit; Man. Dir., 
Charles J. Dodge, 86 E. State St., Tren- 
ton 8; Sec.-Treas., Merton S. Adams, 803 
N. Pennsylvania Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 
New Mexico 
Pres., E. B. Bail, 211 S. Dartmouth, 
Albuquerque; Nat. Dir., W. C. Wagner, 
c/o University of New Mexico, Box 91, 
Albuquerque; Sec.-Treas., Dr. T. T. Cas- 
tonguay, University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque. 
New York 
Pres., George J. Nicastro, 200 Madison 
Ave., New York City; Nat. Dirs., Gard- 
ner C. George, P. O. Box 591, Albany; 
Robert A. Sovik, 122 Claire Rd., Syra- 
cuse; Exec. Sec., Robert C. Read, 25 
Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
North Carolina 
Pres. & Nat. Dir., M. Frank Wooten, 
Jr., 215 Latta Arcade, Charlotte; Sec., 
John R. Gove, Box 1182, Chapel Hill. 
North Dakota 
Pres., E. L. Lyum, 516 Lincoln Drive, 
Grand Forks; Nat. Dir., George Teskey, 
714 Avenue E, Bismarck; Sec.-Treas., 
Kenneth D. Piper, 511 3-4 Second St., 
Bismarck. 
Ohio 
Pres., Robert E. Allen, 141 W. Park- 
wood, Drive, Dayton; Nat. Dir., Allison 
C. Neff, P. O. Box 170, Middletown; Exec. 
Sec., Lloyd A, Chacey, 40 W. Gay St., 
Columbus. 


Oklahoma 


Pres., Allan Craig, 2215 E. 13th St, 
Tulsa; Nat. Dir., C. S. Worley, P. 0, 
Box 1439, Oklahoma City; Exec. Sec,, 
Col, W. E. Bleakley, 410 Commerce Ex. 
change Bldg., Oklahoma City. 


Pennsylvania 


Pres. & Nat. Dir., Clarence T. Shoch, 
2129 Walnut St., Allentown; Nat. Dirs, 
Thomas A. Monk, 30S. Queen St., York; 
J. J. Paine, 1430 N. Euclid St., Pitts. 
burgh; Samuel Baker, 1616 Jefferson 
Ave., Scranton; EHaec. Sec., John T, 
West, 228 N. Second St., Harrisburg, 


Rhode Island 


Pres., Arthur Mather, Jr., 35 Ausdale 
Rd., Cranston 10; Nat. Dir., Richard 
Phelan, 1063 Broad St., Providence 5; 
Sec., John W. King, 223 Ivy St., Provi- 
dence. 


South Carolina 


Pres., Alec T. Brown, 52 S. Middleton 
St., Orangeburg; Nat. Dir., Roy A. Stipp, 
21 Blue Bldg., P. O. Box 1796, Greenville; 
Sec.-Treas., Dan F, Frick, 2920 Clarke 
St., Columbia. 


Tennessee 


Pres., Robert A. Merrill, 423 National 
Bank Bldg., Chattanooga; Nat. Dir, 
Warren A. Coolidge, 300 City Hall, Nash- 


ville; Sec., George S. Campbell, 403 
Hamilton Trust Bldg., 1478 Market, 
Chattanooga. 


Texas 


Pres., Mason G. Lockwood, 904 Union 
National Bank Bldg., Houston; Nat. 
Dir., T. C. Forrest, Jr., Praetorian Bldg, 
Dallas 1; Exec. Sec., W. M. Driskell, 504 
Ewell Nalle Bldg., Austin. 


Virginia 


Pres., John B. McGaughy, 700 Front 
St., Norfolk; Nat. Dir., Herbert Man- 
nucia, Presidential Gardens, 3900 Mt. 
Vernon Ave., (11 G. W. C.), Alexandria; 
Sec., Edward H. Ruehl, 400 Virginia 
Bldg., Richmond. 

Washington 

Pres., Howard A. Stingle, E. 3157 30th 
St., Spokane; Nat. Dir., Con. O. Mannes, 
3515 46th Ave., N. E., Seattle; Exec. Sec, 
Grover C. Gaier, 6003 Third Ave., N. W,, 
Seattle 7. 


West Virginia 


Pres., Robert Williamson, Jr., P. 0. 
Box 252, Charleston; Nat Dir., Harry 
G. Kennedy, 1307 Kanawha Valley Bldg, 
Charleston; Exec. Sec., Ross B, John 
ston, P. O. Box 249, Charleston. 


Wisconsin 


Pres., Edwin J. Kallevang, Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co., Madison; Nat. Dirs, 
E, W..Seeger, P. O. Box 464, Milwaukee 
1; George Martin, Metro Sewage Dept, 
P. O. Box 247, Green Bay; Sec., Arthur 
M. McLeod, 2221 Chadbourne St., Madi 


son. 
Puerto Rico 
Pres., Alfredo T. Ramirez, Box 1244, 
San Juan; Nat. Dir., Salvador Quinones, 
20 E. Leland St., Chevy Chase, Md. 
Sec., Arturo Clark, Box 1244, San Juam. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


Ill 


Mleasures of the detachment of engineering and science 
from national and international political life are easy to 
find. Out of 531 members of Congress there are six engi- 
neers, while on a recent count 299 were lawyers. No one 
can recall that a member of Congress ever crossed the 
threshold of the monumental building on Constitution Ave. 
in Washington of the National Academy of Sciences which 
is officially recognized as one of the Government’s main 
scientific supports during the past 90 years. At San Fran- 
cisco when the U.N. was founded, among the 300 indi- 
vidual Americans and 40 organizations officially present 
not one engineer or scientist nor any of their organiza- 
tions were among those listed. 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chief Justice of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, and others have recommended that adult 
engineers enter politics. As a rule, the few who have done 
so either made limited contributions to the public weal or 
returned disillusioned to their technical knitting. It could 
hardly be otherwise. American politics is not a happy 
arena for the thin-skinned of for those who have grown 
up in a school where orders issued are to be promptly and 
unquestioningly obeyed (as is the case with those trained 
in industry) or for those not conditioned by an appren- 
ticeship through service on the lower rungs of the com- 
munity and political ladders. It is axiomatic in the politi- 
cal world that experience in “ringing doorbells” is es- 
sential for success. In Great Britain it is assumed that a 
Prime Minister must be able to carry his home electoral 
precinct. 


Wiruourt this conditioning, one entering politics has 
dificulty in determining promising approaches, in effect- 
ing compromises without undue yielding on ethical stand- 
ards or principles and in utilizing the strength afforded 
by group action as contrasted with individual action. 
There is nothing to be accomplished by bemoaning what 
is to be deprecated in our politics. Progress will be ac- 
complished largely through the devoted service of those 
with education and ability adequately trained for the give 
and take, even the crash, of our political life. It would 
appear that high school and college years are the best 
time for teaching these technicians something of what 
makes our society tick. 

Considerable progress has been made in recent years 
in affording increased recognition in technical curricula 
to the so-called humanities. The Society for Engineering 
Education has fixed on 20 per cent as the time to be al- 
located to non-technical subjects. But no amount of book 
study will make citizens out of these embryo technicians. 
There must be “laboratory” hours spent out in the actual 
world in which we live. 

Many reasons are assigned for the failure to require 
or even to encourage student engineers and student scien- 
tists to mix helpfully in the life of their college town, even 
by those who recognize the four year furlough from pub- 
lic responsibility as a weakness in educational technique. 
Extramural activities, it is held, cannot be encouraged be- 
cause the hours available for essential technical subjects 
are quite too limited, especially in a four year course. 
We are told that “engineering students are by nature in- 
terested in things rather than people.” Then there is the 
admitted difficulty in finding appropriate outside activi- 
tes, especially in communities with limited populations. 
Even if found, adequate supervision, it is said, would be 
dificult and expensive. That the student is to leave the 
college town after four years affords no alibi because the 
average stay of an engineer in any one place has been 
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Public mindedness should be 
a mark of distinction in the 


college world. 


estimated at less than four years. To be a real citizen the 
engineer must adopt the technique of quick adjustment 
to a new community. 


Tue general faculty view appears to be that our techni- 
cal students are too immature to assume responsible tasks 
in the world outside college walls, notwithstanding the 
fact that voting at eighteen is now legal in places and 
widely advocated. Innumerable historical instances can be 
cited of notable accomplishments by young people. This 
faculty attitude is partly accounted for, especially among 
the older men, by the fact that engineers and architects 
until recently were not allowed to vote in their professional 
societies until 30 years of age—an obvious inheritance 
from the craft and apprenticeship system. One is led to 
ask whether this all but enforced abstention from the 
world’s work during college days may not account for 
the interest displayed by a large percentage of college 
students in excessively juvenile pastimes. Logically, these 
Americans later express themselves at graduate reunions 
through a “keg on third” or by dressing up as nurse 
maids, policemen or bartenders for the annual “pee-rade.” 


IV 


Hire and there throughout the college world steps have 
already been taken to make students community conscious. : 
As a first and obvious move, several institutions so co- 
ordinate intramural activities as to emphasize their inter- 
dependence and give the students large responsibilities 
for affairs within the student body. Georgia Tech lists 
over 100 such campus activities, Lehigh over 80. At 
Haverford and at Antioch all strictly college and non- 
curricular activities have been placed under the super- 
vision of a control board with both faculty and elective 
student representation. At Antioch the student chairman 
is compensated for his time. Much is to be said for having 
student activities of every variety made a recognized part 
of a co-ordinated scheme of intramural living, but in the 
absence of extramural community activities it is apt to 
revive in a modern way the town and gown distinction of 
an earlier day. The part time service at Antioch whereby 
the students spend alternate work periods away from 
Yellow Springs certainly makes for community minded- 
ness. The same system is practiced at Cincinnati. 
Haverford College accepts the educational value and 
even the necessity for providing its students with ties to 
the community through its work camps at home and 
abroad, and its week-end groups who go out equipped 
with broom and brush to help clean up and paint up in- 
dividual homes in the slums. It cooperates with Bryn 
Mawr and Swarthmore to provide student service in the 
acute cases ward of the Mental Asylum at Norristown, Pa. 
It also arranges for students to serve in the nearby com- 
munity center and to assist the Committee of Seventy in 
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Philadelphia elections. Haverford in 
all this follows the lead of a distin- 
guished former president, the beloved 
“Ike” Sharpless, who frequently held 
public offices such as township com- 
missioner and member of the State 
legislature as one means of bringing 
public interest to the campus. In line 
with this growing tendency in college 
education, the metellurgy department 
at Lehigh will require in the next 
academic year field work in the Beth- 
lehem area in some social activity 
such as politics, hospitals, juvenile 
problems, or in the state mental hos- 
pitals. 

The Zeta Psi fraternity is now en- 
couraging extramural activity by its 
undergraduate members by giving a 
$1,000 annual prize to the chapter 
making the best record of “Serious- 
ness of purpose and responsibility in 
living.” Once launched, such activi- 
ties spread out. The Lafayette College 
chapter winning the 1948 prize has 
added to the sum in various ways and 
have awarded a $4,000 four year 
scholarship to an American Indian 
chosen by the students themselves 
after a nation-wide search. Other fra- 
ternities are reported to have similar 
undertakings underway. A_ highly 
successful student conducted activity 
is that of the Foreign Student Summer 
Project at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology whereby good sized dele- 
gations of carefully selected foreign 
students were brought to this country 
in two successive years for a three 
months specially arranged summer 
school. The volunteer service bureaus 
attached to the urban community or 
welfare funds have put thousands of 
collegians to work on a wide variety 
of useful projects. 


Severat college deans have spoken 
of the difficulty of getting students in- 
terested in community affairs in view 
of the fact that our larger industrial 
enterprizes employing graduates in 
considerable numbers seem to attach 
little or no importance to community 
aptitudes. It is admitted at the same 
time that those doing the choosing 
frequently do give credit for success- 
ful participation in strictly college 
affairs—such as athletics, club life, 
and dramatics. Inquiries among the 
personnel officers of a dozen of our 
largest and most representative indus- 
tries suggest that this situation may 
have been largely true in the past. But 
in the current process of decentraliza- 
tion of production and the widespread 
establishment of agencies of one kind 
or another, the normal American in- 
dustry is coming to recognize the need 
for sound public relations at many 
points and for men who can meet the 
public on terms of equality and sym- 
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pathetic understanding. Employees 
reflecting either an ivory tower or a 
collegiate atmosphere do not blend 
effectively into the hurly burly of 
American town and country life. 

The administrators of our colleges 
and universities seem to be much 
more aware of the citizenship-defici- 
ency in their technical graduates than 
are the teachers. The faculty spends 
much energy fighting for more hours 
in the week to be devoted to techni- 
cal specialties. A study of the proceed- 
ings of the American Society for En- 
gineering Education indicates that 
such a large percentage of teachers 
are embattled for the protection of 
this or that detailed course that they 
are incapable of taking a broad view 
of the whole purpose of technical edu- 
cation in a democratic society so 
largely in flux. College presidents and 
chancellors, usually somewhat re- 
moved from pedagogical details, are 
in a better position to assess lack of 
balance in the finished product. In 
fact, any quick change in the col- 
legian’s attitude toward “the big out- 
side world” will seemingly result from 
the initiative of the administrative 
rather than the teaching staff. 


V 


Countess recent experiences dem- 
onstrate that change even on the grand 
scale can be brought about in double 
quick time, given the will. As a first 
step in promoting the changes in the 
technician’s outlook, it is suggested 
that a half dozen college presidents 
with a corresponding group of indus- 
trialists meet over the week-end at 
some quiet inn and draft a ringing 
statement affirming that citizen status 
and a social consciousness will be as 
essential to engineering and science in 
the day that is dawning as are draw- 
ing boards and test tubes. My corre- 
spondence shows that there are many 
college leaders fully aware of this 
blind spot in technical education. 
Step two would see the setting up of 
a simple but sympathetically manned 
agency for the exchange of ideas and 
information and for carrying on a 
not-too-scholastic nation wide cam- 
paign to make public mindedness a 
mark of distinction in the college 
world. The later offering of some 
small financial and non-financial re- 
wards for successful field work by 
undergraduates would quickly broad- 
en the interest. If college youth re- 
sponds as seems wholly likely, then 
before our generation passes on the 
torch social understanding by com- 
plementing technical mastery in engi- 
neering and science will be accom- 
plishing golden works for Mankind— 
here, there and everywhere. 


AIEE Heads Suggest 
Members Participate 


In NSPE Activities 


A recently completed poll of the 
American Institute of Electrical Ep. 
gineers’ membership has_ revealed 
that more than three-quarters of those 
voting, “favor carrying on present 
basic policies as a technical society,” 
James F. Fairman, president of the 
Institute, announced recently. In line 
with this action, the Board of Direc. 
tors su,ested that those members in. 
terested in non-technical, professional 
matters, participate in the activities of 
the NSPE. 

With the poll results as a back. 
ground, the A.I.E.E. Board of Direc. 
tors decided on policy procedure in 
the matter at its February meeting, 
according to Mr. Fairman. The ac. 
tion was taken, he said, after the 
Board had agreed that a majority of 
the A.I.E.E. membership seemingly 
considered the Institute primarily a 
scientific and educational association 
but that there apparently were thou- 
sands of members also who expressed 
a need for more non-technical action 
on the part of A.I.E.E. 

Consequently, according to Mr. 
Fairman, the Board at the February 
meeting, adopted the following con- 
templated plans for procedure in the 
matter: 

1. “To work continually for the 
unification of the profession.” 

2. “To recognize the fact that the 
Institute finds its chief reason for ex- 
istence in the technical field.” 

3. “To handle questions on non- 
technical affairs as necessary and as 
they arise, on an emergency basis un- 
til through unification they can be 
handled on a general professional 
basis.” 

To reassure itself that the Board of 
Directors was interpreting the mem- 
bership’s attitude correctly, Mr. 
Fairman stated, a poll of the member- 
ship on its February plans. cited 
above, now is being taken. In dis- 
cussing the points to be voted upon in 
this membership poll, Mr. Fairman 
pointed out: 

Under item 1 the Directors will 
continue and, if possible, strengthen 
their efforts to speed up Engineers 
Joint Council exploration and con- 
summation of unification. For the 
many members who are much con 
cerned about the problem of what to 
do in the interim, it suggests and em 
dorses individual participation in Ne 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, Section participation in local 
councils, and individual, local, and 
national preaching of the gospel 0 
unification. 
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